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DEDICATED TO MY SONS 
SASI, RAVI AND JAYAN 


who are destined to go through the system 


The true basis of education is the study of the human mind—infant, 
adolescent and adult. Any system of education founded on theories 
of academic perfection, which ignores the instrument of siudy, is 
more likely to hamper and impair intellectual growth than to produce 
a perfect and perfectly equipped mind. For the educationist has to 
do, not with dead material like the artist or sculptor, but with an 
infinitely subtle and sensitive organism. He cannot shape an edu- 
cational masterpiece out of human wood or stone; he has to work 
in the elusive substance of mind and respect the limits imposed 


by the fragile human body. 


“—...the only true education will be that which will be an in- 
strument for this real working of the spirit in the mind and body of 
the individual and the nation. \That is the principle on which we 
must build, that is the central motive and the guiding ideal. It must 
be an education that for the individual will make its one central 
object the growth of the soul and its powers and \possibilities, for 
the nation will keep first in view the preservation, strengthening and 
enrichment of the nation-soul yand its dharma and raise both into 
powers of the life and ascending mind and soul of humanity. And 
at no time will it lose sight of man’s highest object, the awakening 
and development of his spiritual being.” 


— SRI AUROBINDO 


PREFACE 


This book is the outcome of my experience with 
Indian higher education for the last three decades. Most 
of the essays here have been published in the past in 
reputed journals and newspapers in the country. Now 
they are revised and made upto date with the latest data 
available. 


I have been a witness to the decline and fall of the 
higher educational ideal. When I began my career as a 
college teacher in the fifties, our higher education system 
still retained mcst of the lofty ideals of the liberal and 
humanistic tradition we had inherited from the nineteenth 
century educational philosophies. However, simultaneous 
with the expansion of higher educaticnal facilities and 
growth in enrclment, there has been a marked decline 
in educational standards and values. Several commissions 
and committees have gone into the problem of edu- 
cational decline in general and higher educational 
malaise in particular. Most of the recommendations of 
these august bodies have been either put aside or imple- 
mented half-heartedly with only marginal impact. Indian 
higher education is in a mess today not so much due to 
lack of resources as due to a lack of will to act and 
experiment. The system has grown into a relentless 
monolith used by political and economic vested interests 
for their own selfish ends. 


In spite of the rapid expansion of higher educational 
facilities, even today the number of degree holders and 
technical personnel per thousand population is only 3.2 
in the country. Apart from this, the quality and calibre 
of our university graduates especially in the more popular 
subjects of arts, humanities, science and social sciences 
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have been on the wane. There has been a complete divorce 
petween higher educational attainments and our value 
system resulting in a severe moral collapse at the national 
level. Fiftytwo per cent of graduates are from the facul- 
ties of arts and humanities resulting in what is termed 
as educated unemployment. The system has failed to 
maintain the much needed balance between scientific and 
technological knowledge, on the one hand, and the acquire- 
ment of a solid value system, on the other. Overall indis- 
cipline and erosion of values, politicisation of campus 
activities, systematic lowering of standards to meet the 
low standard of the new entrants, malpractices in exa- 
minations and misdemeanours of teachers and admini- 
strators are the hallmarks of the higher education 
system tcday. 


In recent times, there has been a growing awareness 
of tHe sliding standards of higher education in the 
country. The essays in this book reflect that awareness. 
They deal with several new educational concepts and ideas 
that have been discussed and tried in the country with 
a view to revamping the system. I have made an attempt 
to analyse, assess and critically evaluate some cf these 
educational ideas and innovations from the point cf view 
of one who believes that the salvation of the country lies 
in good education. Educational reforms undertaken in 
this country have proved that frequent tinkering with the 
system without the required social, cultural and psycho- 
logical preparedness leads to disastrous consequences. My 
purpose in this book is to highlight the philosophy, failure 
and occasional success of these educational ideas and 
innovations of recent origin and to present the emerging 
spectrum of higher education as it exists today. 


I am grateful to Himalaya Publishing House. Bombay 


i having agreed to bring out the book in its present 
‘orm, 


Pondicherry K. R; Ramachandran Nair 
1-1-1986. ; 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE INDIAN UNIVERSITY 


The Indian university, like the Indian mind, is a 
conglomeration of opposites. Nurtured in a traditional 
society and sharing the vigorous aspirations of a fast 
developing nation, the university in India has come to 
represent the fluid values and incohesiveness of our social, 
cultural and moral milieu. The Indian university is truly 
plural in situation and protean in character. It is peren- 
nially caught in a web of influences, subjected to checks 
and counter-checks, a picture desperately trying to get into 
the right focus. 

The structure and pattern of the Indian university 
are defined by four considerations — the tradition-bound, 
status conscious hierarchical society; the nineteenth cen- 
tury colonial and imperial background of the first model 
universities; the harsh realities of a scarcity economy and 
the absence of a homogeneous, intellectual elite. After 
Independence, two other persuasions, contradictory in 
nature, have crept in, viz. a democratic urge to expand 
higher educational facilities to benefit larger sections of 
society and a desire to raise standards through profes- 
sionalising higher education into a tool for social pro- 
gress. 

Autonomy and academic freedom are accepted as 
axioms in an Indian university. The Indian university 
is becoming modern. But its progress towards modernity . 
is hampered by the hidden conflict between its much- 


flaunted ideals and much-muffled reality. The tension 


is evident even in the very concept of university auto- 
nomy. The tendency to treat a university as autonomous 
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is a hangover of the nineteenth century trust in liberal 
education and institutional freedom. University auto- 
nomy may be defined as the unfettered freedom the 
university enjoys in the matter of selection of studeuts, 
appointment of teachers, decisions about courses, curri- 
cula, teaching, research and examinations. Autonomy 
implies a smooth working order and a free flow 
of ideas. However, this idealistic veneer is often mar- 
red by the onslaught of extraneous pulls and pressures. 
Today the Indian university is a socialising insti- 
tution with definite social obligations to perform. It 
exists for and within a rapidly changing society. Today 
the real custodian of the university autonomy is a vigi- 
lant public opinion. The university is not that autono- 
mous as it is made out to be, simply because as any other 
public institution, it is subject to public accountability. 
Finally, the Indian university is the creation of the 
government. It begins in an act of establishment by the 
legislature. The university derives its authority, charac- 
ter and movement from the parent Act. The highest 
executive of the university, the Vice-Chancellor himself, 
is the appointee of the Chancellor who is often the head 
of state. So the autonomy of the university is circum- 
scribed by limitations of its very birth. Even the nominal 
autonomy of a university can easily be torn to shreds by 
the wilful interference and intrigues of the political 


bosses if the academic authority refuses to toe the poli- 
tical line. } 


Closely related to university autonomy is the concept 
of academic freedom. Academic freedom, in its fullest 
sense, is the freedom the academic community enjoys in 
the matter of pursuing knowledge. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Robert MacIver, “academic freedom is a right 
claimed by the accredited educator, as teacher and as 
investigator, to interpret his findings and to commu- 
nicate his conclusions without being subjected to any 
interference, molestation or penalisation because these 
conclusions are unacceptable to some accredited autho- 
rity within or beyond the institution”. This noble ideal 
of academic freedom can be realised only through the 
bold and independent pursuit of higher knowledge by 
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the academic community. The Indian university teacher 
is often averse to such laborious pursuits and the con- 
cept of academic freedom is distorted to accommodate 
campus gossip, intellectual dishonesty and cynical apathy 
towards work. Moreover, the disgustingly perfect peck 
order that prevails in the university echelons only ‘heips 
‘to annihilate academic freedom. 


At the head of every Indian university there is a 
Chancellor. In most cases, he is the state governor. The 
Chancellor, in theory, represents the continuity of con- 
trol and constancy of authority in the university. In 
actual practice, the only authority he exercises is the 
appointment of the Vice-Chancellor and the formal ap- 
proval of the statutes and ordinances of the university. 
Even the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor is done not 
so independently as it might appear. The university com- 
munity feels the presence of the Chancellor only at the 
annual convocation where he graciously distributes dip- 
lomas and degrees signed or stamped by his Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The Chancellor is a remote figure straddling on 
the horizon of the university, unfelt and even unr= 
nised by those who form the university community. 
Unlike the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor is a much 
noticeable symbol of the university’s day-to-day activi- 
ties. He is the high priest in the university’s ceremony 
of power. He is the chief executive and academic officer 
of the university. He is supposed to be a man of vast 
academic and administrative experience, sagacity and per- 
sonal magnetism. He should be skilled and courageous 
enough to act quickly in crises and prudent enough to 
know when to vacillate without giving the impression of 
flabbiness. The Vice-Chancellor is a miserable busybody. 
He has to be the chairman of the various university bodies 
‘and committees, attend state level and national level con- 
ferences, seek confidence and support from the university 
staff, colleges, students, government and those at the helm 
of political power. He is always on the defensive, talking, 
clarifying, elucidating and denying. His work expands 
and fills him up. However, this omniscience and omni- 
potence of the Vice-Chancellor is only a facade to cover 
up the essential weakness of his position. He is con- 
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stantly a victim of pressure tactics by politicians, acade- 
mic community, students and colleges. He does neither 
teaching nor research though he heads an institution 
sclely devoted to both. Much of his time is spent in stabi- 
lising his position vis-a-vis other aspirants and hostile 
critics. 

The Indian university has three high-powered podies. 
They are the Senate (Court), Syndicate (Executive Coun- 
cil) and the Academic Council. They are statutory bodies 
endowed with the task of carrying out the administrative 
‘and academic functions of the university. The Senate is 
said to. be the supreme governing body of the university 
with powers to control the statutes and to review, CON- 
sider, cancel or refer back any proposal originated from 
the Syndicate or the Academic Council. The Senate is a 
crowded body with a multifarious and motley member- 
ship. Many of its members are only distantly related to 
university activity. The prestige of being a senator is 
more compulsive than the utility of’ being one. The 
Syndicate is the chief executive authority of the univer- 
sity. It is a smaller body more concerned with decision- 
making than with decision-implementing. The members of 
the Syndicate desperately try for consensus by talking 
through and around ideas, and whenever zigzagging does 
not lead to decisions, the Syndicate locks upto the vice- 
Chancellor for redress and gets it. The Syndicate is not 
necessarily dominated by academic elements. Even those 
academic men who manage to trickle through the orga- 
nisational web into the Syndicate are overawed and 
silenced by the more powerful unacademic elements. 
Much of the work attributed to the Syndicate like 
appointment of teachers and examiners, entering into 
contract with outside agencies, awarding scholarships, 
grants, medals and prizes, publication of the university 
materials and so on is actually done by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor or by small committees appointed by him. The 
Syndicate graciously lends its name to regularise what 
the Vice-Chancellor does. The Academic Council İS 
directly concerned with teaching, research and curri- 
culum. It is a body that makes recommendations on ata- 
demic matters. It consists generally of senior members 
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of the teaching profession. Thus it excludes representa- 
tives of the lower echelons of the teaching community 
and the possibility and.desirability of academic dissent. 
In spite of its being heavily weighted in favour cf aca- 
demic elements, the Academic Council is yet another 
toy-show manipulated by the Vice-Chancellor and his 
coterie. 

Another area of unreality within the university sys- 
tem is that of teaching and examinations. The Indian 
university system has been traditionally examination- 
oriented. All teaching is directed towards examinaticns 
and not towards the acquirement of learning which 
should be the purpcse of teaching. A university is not 
only a place for teaching but it is also a place for learn- 
ing. However, the Indian university's mechanism is pri- 
marily geared to the conduct of examinaticns. Indian 
university examinations suffer from four major draw- 
backs, namely, subjectivity of evaluation, emphasis on 
memcrisaticn, poor content coverage and maipractices. 
As early as 1949 the Radhakrishnan Commission said, 
“We are convinced that if we are to suggest any single 
reform in university education, it should be that of exa- 
mination”. In recent times, attempts have been made in 
several universities to overhaul the structure and pattern 
of examinations by introducing semester teaching, inter- 
nal assessment, question banks, grade system and so on. 
However, these laudable attempts are cften defeated at 
the source due to the lethargy of the teaching commu- 
nity and the indifference of the administrators. 

An ideal university is a place where students and 
teachers form a community for the purpose of pursuing 
learning. In reality, the Indian university is a society for 
mutual nagging and recrimination between students and 
teachers. An average Indian university/college teacher is 
remarkable for his utter lack of passion for work. Very 
often he gets into the teaching job because of failure to 
get other opportunities. Once rivetted to the position, 
he gets attached to the work in a perfunctory manner. 
The Indian ‘university teacher is a part of the system 
which forces him to conform and reconcile. Genuine 
work is rarely appreciated in the existing hierarchical 
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set up; often sycophancy, bombast and bravado only 
count. 'The individual teacher cannot strive alone, so he 
acquiesces, Lectures degenerate into repetitions derived 
from the stable set of notes preserved through years. 
Outside of lectures, the leisure hours are passed in gossip, 
dubious entertainments and other intellectuaily untaxing 
preoccupations. The Indian student is emotionally vari- 
able, unpredictable and with a few exceptions, un- 
excited in the face of new learning experiences and situa- 
tions. ‘The most important fact about his education is 
that he is totally unaffected by it. Even the best among 
them are only mines of crammed information and store- 
houses of titbits by rote. The Indian student is never 
genuinely enthused either by national or international 
issues but is irretrievably stirred up by trivial local pro- 
blems. He is not moved by abstract political ideas OF 
intellectual concepts but is thrown off his balance by 
factions, elections and personalities. The spectacle of 
teacher-student syndrome in the Indian university is far 
from inspiring. 

The Indian university situation needs trimming. The 
contradictions that bedevil the university set-up are tO 
be seriously tackled and harmony is to be established. 
The university should be a happy place of social har- 
mony, intellectual exchange, purposive endeavour and 
expansive comradeship and not an ordeal to be endured 
by the nation. 


ia, IA a CHAPTER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The problem of adult education has assumed great 
significance and relevance in recent times in all develop- 
ing countries. It is now generally accepted that the socio- 
economic development of a nation is closely linked with 
its educational advancement. The correlation between 
literacy and per capita or national income also has been 
reccgnised by economic experts. In the third world coun- 
tries which have been out of the mainstream of global 
economic and scientific progress due to historical reasons, 
there is a growing realisation today that economic deve- 
lopment based on modern technology borrowed from the 
advanced countries of the West is impossible unless larger 
sections of their populations are made literate, politicaily 
committed and culturally self-conscious. As a result, mas- 
sive adult education programmes have been launched in 
those countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, irres- 
pective of the type of political system each country has 
adopted. 

Democracy based on adult franchise has come to 
stay in India. It was, indeed, a bold and challenging deci- 
sion by the Founding Fathers of our Constitution to 
accept adult franchise in a country where a majority of 
the people were illiterate. Though statistically our lite- 
racy rate rose from 14% in 1947 to 36.23% in 1981, the 
total number of illiterates in India today is about 440 
million, more than ever before. Adult franchise cannot 
meaningfully be experienced as long as the majority of 
our men and women remain illiterate and ignorant. 
Aduit franchise without adult literacy is absurd because 
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adult literacy gives the citizen not only a right to vote 
but also a right to be voted into positions of political 
power. Under the British, institutionalised education was 
designed only to create a coterie of educated hands to 
assist the colonial administration. So it was never uni- 
versal. The vast majority of the population was kept un- 
aware of the advantages of education either by default 
or by design. Article 45 of the Indian Constitution stipu- 
lates that the “state shall endeavour to provide within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this Con- 
stitution for free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of fourteen years”. 


However, according to the Fourth All India Educa- 
tional Survey (1982), only 56% of our 180 million children 
in the age group of 6 to 14 go to school today. In her 
inaugural address on the occasion of the Conference of 
Vice-Chancellors in May 1984, the then Minister for State 
for Education, Mrs. Sheila Kaul, gracefully conceded the 
fact when she said, “We have still not been able to attain 
the constitutional goal of free and compulsory education 
for all children till they complete the age of 14 years. 
This goal was to have been realised by 1960. This target 
has had to be revised first to 1976 and then to 1976 and 
again to 1988. The Sixth Plan Policy Frame visualises 
the attainment of this goal by 1990. The new twenty- 
point programme announced by the Prime Minister in 
January 1982 has given a special impetus to this pro- 
gramme and we do hope that by 1990 we shall be able to 
fulfil this objective”. 


To remedy the situation a two-pronged programme 
is necessary; one, accelerating the universalisation of 
compulsory primary education, especially in rural areas 
and among the weaker sections of society; two, launch- 
ing a massive adult education programme so as to involve 
the illiterate adults at least in the age group of 15 to 35- 
The future of our democracy will depend on our success 
in involving all children in elementary education pro- 
grammes and a vast majority of adult illiterates in the 
adult education programmes. “Public welfare depends,” 
wrote E. L. Thorndike, the American psychologist, “as 
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truly on who goes to school after fifteen as on how many 
go to school till fifteen”. 


Tlie concept of adult education is not altogether new. 
It is based on the principle that education is not coter- 
minus with schooling. Education is a lifelong process 
with the purpose of awakening the infinite possibilities of 
growth and change that exist in every man. So educa- 
tion should be available to all those who are qualified 
by ability and attainment and are willing to pursue it 
whether in or cut of a formal educational institution. 
Even as early as 1341, the University of Cambridge en- 
visaged the spreading of learning “beyond the university” 
and in 1727 the statute of Glasgow University provided 
delivery of lectures for students “without gown”. 


In the nineteenth century, the American philosopher 
Thoreau wrote, “It is time that we had uncommon 
schools, that we did not leave off our education when we 
begin to be men and women. It is time that villages were 
universities and their elder inhabitants the fellows cf 
universities with leisure — if they are indeed so well off 
— to pursue liberal studies the rest of their lives”. 


An awareness of the need for modern methods of 
adult education to liberate the masses from the age-old 
trammels of illiteracy and social inhibitions was sra- 
dually emerging in India during the Independence strug- 
gle. Gandhiji added a new dimension to the concept of 
adult education by insisting that adult education should 
not be confined to literacy programmes alone but should 
aiso aim at the emancipation of the masses from the 
squalor cf superstition and the tyranny of taboos. With 
the advent of freedom and the acceptance of the idea of 
the welfare state, adult education became a strongly-felt 
social welfare and security measure. As a welfare pro- 
gramme, adult education became the responsibility of 
the state. In January 1948 a committee was set up by the 
Central Government with Mr. Mohanlal Saxena as chair- 
man to suggest an outline for a nationwide programme 
of adult education. The Committee fumbled when it left 
the whole financial burden to the states and finally flop- 
ped when it laid down too ambitious a target of 50% 
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eradication of illiteracy from the country within five 
years. 

With the introduction of the First Five Year Plan 
in 1951, Adult Education Programme became the sole res- 
ponsibility of the Centre. At the instance of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the then Minister for Education at 
the Centre, the scope of adult education was rightly en- 
larged and a new nomenclature, Social Education, was 
given to it. Azad saw Social Education as a useful tool 
to manipulate the illiterate adults (who constituted 86% 
of the population at that time) into becoming a society 
of useful and informed citizens. There were five elements 
in the social education programme envisaged by him: 

1. Adult literacy; 


2. Improvement of the socio-economic condition of 
the illiterate masses; 
3. Education in health, hygiene and sanitation; 
Education for democratic citizenship; 
5. Education in the proper use of leisure through 
cultural, recreational and aesthetic activities. 
However, the meagre allocations made for social edu- 
cation in each Five Year Plan and the tardy manner in 
which the programme had been implemented during the 
first three five-year plan periods did not contribute to 
the success of the programme. The worst malady that 
afflicts all our planning endeavours has been a lack of 
conviction in its philosophy and a willy-nilly approach to 
its implementation. The total allocation for social educa- 
tion during the first three five-year plan periods was 
Rs. 45 crores. It is found that during that period no state 
in the Union except Madras utilised the full allocation of 
plan funds set apart for social education. More agonising 
is the fact that states like Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 
which had a lower literacy rate than other states left a 
larger percentage (about 73%) of the allotted funds 
unused. 
The failure of the programme of adult education 


since Independence can be attributed to the following 
reasons : 
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1. Lack of proper motivation and incentive for ihe 
illiterate adults; 

2. Lack of suitably trained personnel to carry out 
the programme; 

3. Lack of involvement of all educational, govern- 
mental, civic and voluntary organisations in the 
programme; 

4. Slow development of the mass media and techno- 
logy during the first two decades of Indepen- 
dence; 


5. Lack of finance. 


After three decades of half-hearted and haphazarc 
endeavours in the field of adult education, the govern- 
ment as well as the advanced section of the society seem- 
ed to have awakened tc the situation today. In 1977 
immediately after the Janata government took over, a 
National Board of Adult Education was constituted at 
the centre, thus fulfilling the proposal enshrined in the 
fourth plan document. In a policy statement on adult 
education, the government outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gramme to be implemented during the next five years. 
The new strategy is based on the following assumptions. 


1. Illiteracy is a serious impediment to an indivi- 
dual’s growth and to the country’s socio- 
economic progress; — 

2. Education is not coterminus with schooling but 
takes place in most work and life situations; 

3. Learning, working and living are inseparable and 
each acquires meaning only when correlated 
with others; 

4. The means by which people are involved in the 
process of development are as important as the 
ends; 

5. The illiterate and the poor can rise to their own 
liberation through literacy, dialogue and action. 


In spite of a rise in literacy rate from 14% in 1947 
to 36.23% in 1981, India has today an illiterate popula- 
tion of about 440 million. The number of illiterates ın 
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the age group of 15 to 35 would be about 12 crores. The 
programme of adult education with its emphasis on era- 
dication of illiteracy is aimed at making this youthful 
sector literate and socially productive. 


“In a Republic,’ wrote Horace Mann, “it is a crime 
to be illiterate”, Illiteracy inhibits the rise of national 
aspirations and curbs drastically creative popular res- 
ponse to the socialist and democratic programmes and 
innovations undertaken by the government. Adult lite- 
racy programme is aimed at restoring the missed oppor- 
tunities of the illiterate adult and to supplement and 
consolidate the achievements of the half-literate or the 
school dropouts. According to Paulo Freire, adult literacy 
programme is the one sure step in the direction of cul- 
‘ural revolution in the developing countries without 
involving the risk of a dominant literate class exploiting 
the intrinsic backwardness of an illiterate majority. 


Marx, using the cold logic of economic determinism, 
gleefully predicted a perennial class war between the 
working class and the bourgeoisie, the exploited and the 
exploiters. Today, in the developing countries, a new type 
of class war is being waged relentlessly between the lite- 
rate, educated elite and the illiterate, backward masses. 
For the former, literacy and education are an instrument 
for domination and exploitation whereby the illiterate 


Masses are segregated into what Paulo Freire calls 4 
“culture of silence”. 


Adult literacy programme is a process of socialising 
the illiterate. It is an act of knowing the authentic facts 
about language which would enable the illiterates to break 
the silence of their distorted and imposed cuiture. So 
George Birkbeck (1776-1841), the pioneer of adult educa- 
tion in England (he was a professor of science), opened 4 
dialogue between him and the mechanics of Glasgow re- 
sulting in the establishment of a net-work of Mechanics 
Institutes which ultimately develcped into a massive 
Workers’ Education Movement. In China Dr. J ames Yen's 
pioneer work in the field of “mass education” was prima- 


rily oriented towards liter i : 
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eradication, y development and illiterac’ 
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Before Independence, we were reconciled to the notion 
that literacy meant the ability to write and read a simple 
letter in the mother tongue. This definition is certainly 
inadequate today. Literacy is a functional ability. A per- 
son is functionally literate if he possesses at least a lite- 
racy standard equal to four years of schooling in the 
mother tongue. According to the Committee of Experts on 
Standardisation of Educational Statistics (UNESCO, 1951), 
literacy is defined as follows: “A person is considered 
literate who can both read with understanding and write 
a short statement on his everyday life’. UNESCO has also 
defined the aim of literacy in the following terms: “Lite- 
racy is to help men and women to live fuller and richer 
life in adjustment to the changing environment, to develop 
the best elements in their culture and to achieve social 
and economic progress which will enable them to take 
their place in the modern world, and to live together in 
peace.” 

In the initial stages of the five-year programme, adult 
literacy strategy should be to identify and isolate at least 
ten per cent of the total iiiterate population in each 
villagejlocality|panchayat and to make ‘hem functionally 
literate. An adult is considered functionally literate if 
he has acquired the understanding and skill in reading 
and writing equivalent to what a child might acquire 
within the first four years of elementary schooling. This, 
acccrding to experts, cam be achieved through 120 well- 
planned lessons, each lasting for two hours. 

Adult literacy work may be carried out through four 
consecutive stages. At the first stage, the adult educator 
has to identify the adult, assess his potentialities, incli- 
nations and suitability for literacy training and to moti- 
vate him. Adult sensitivities and prejudices are to be 
recognised by the adult educator so that the adult would 
feel secure. Adults are slow changers characterised by a 
sense of specificity, individualistic, stability-conscious and 
indifferent to sustained work without proper incentive. 
But no adult is too old to learn. Motivating the adult 
is a delicate and multi-channelled activity. The adult 
educator has to perform through precept, promise and 
perseverance: 
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An adult educator should not fail to sustain the 
tempo of motivation in a motivated adult. So, at the 
second stage, the adult is introduced to the challenge ot 
literacy — alphabet, words, reading and writing. At es 
Stage, the adult learner should acquire the ability to rea 
and write at least three hundred of the commonest words. 
First, lessons in writing should be centred round famiiar 
words and situations. The experiments done by Paulo 
Freire in Brazil in the field of vocabulary idertification 
for adult learners can be a guide for adult educators 
everywhere. This method consists in selecting a generative 
word and inserting it in a concrete situation (codifica- 


tion) and decodifying it into elements leading to several 
generative words in turn. 


At the third stage, the adult learner is helped to 
improve the quality of his writing and reading abilities. 
Considering the limited mascular f lexibility of the average 
adult, script writing rather than cursive writing should 


be adopted while doing practice writing. Reading mate- 
rials for the adult learners should be specially designed 
in bold print, attractive fi 


ormat and layout. At this stage, 
the adult learner should be able to recognise and read 
a 2000-word vocabulary, 


The fourth and final stage in the adult learner's 
progress is indicated by his maturity in dialogue and 
ability for reflective reading, This stage coincides with 
the adult’s acquirement of the other aspects of social edu- 
cation like civic responsibility, awareness of health and 


hygiene problems, democratic consciousness and so OP- 
Thus, the adult learner Passes on to a new consciousness 
about his place in 


Society, about his capacity to trans- 
form the world through knowing and action. In adult 
education vocabulary this condition is called “conscienti- 
sation” defined by 


: Paulo Freire as a process by which 
“men achieve a de i 


a The literacy achievement of the adult learner is 
likely to be lost if Post-literacy educational facilities are 
not given to him. The neo-literates should need continuity 
of learning lest he m: 
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literate is a person who has acquired the ability to read 
and write but not yet be able to read and write with 
pleasure and understanding”. The most important as- 
pect of the continuing programme for neo-literates is 
the production and distribution of neo-literate literature. 
Since production of neo-literate books is unprofitable 
from the commercial point of view, the government nas 
to undertake the whole responsibility. Neo-literate books 
should be prepared with extreme care taking into consi- 
deration the literacy level aitained by each learner 
group. These books are unscholarly, written in graded 
vocabulary, fully illustrated and attractively got up. The 
distribution of these books may be done through a net- 
work of adult literacy centres in the country: The assi- 
stance of the municipality, the panchayats, Nehru Yuvak 
Kendras, rural and urban libraries, cooperatives, village 
schools, voluntary social organisations and genuine social 
workers also may be sought. Apart from this, an elaborate 
net-work of rural libraries and museums is to be esta- 
blished throughout the country. Publication of wall 
posters, newsletters, pamphlets and folders also would help 
to maintain the continuity of adult literacy achievement. 


Today the National Adult Education Programme is 
gaining momentum as a progressive movement. The 
emphasis is on literacy and it proposes to give more 
attention to illiterate women, scheduied castes and tribes 
and other weaker sections of society and to regions which 
have been underdeveloped and backward till now. Special 
programmes for agricultural and industrial workers, 
housewives, police and armed personnel are to be thought 
out and implemented within a five-year period. The 
resource base will be the National Adult Education Board 
at the centre, Adult Education Boards in the states and 
the several government and semi-government agencies 
invoived in the task. However, in such a programme 
which is fully mass oriented, the role of the iraditionai 
bureaucracy is to be minimised and the involvement of 
other agencies is to be solicited. For a successful adult 
education and literacy programme, the following agencies 
have to be drawn into the field: 
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Teachers and siudents. 
Unemplcyed but educated youth. 
Ex-servicemen and retired persons. 


Field level government servants like gramsevikas, 
health workers etc. 


5. Voluntary social organisations and social workers. 


6. Employers in industry and trade. 
7. The mass media. 


He Sey) e 


The administration and supervision of the National 
Adult Education Programme should be decentralised so 
as to ensure the involvement of workers at various levels. 
At the state level, the Directorate of Education may open 
separate departments of adult education under a Joint 
Director. Adult Education Officers with support staff 
may be appointed at the district level. At the Block| 
Panchayat|Village level supervisors and counsellors may 
be appointed to carry out the task. 


The National Adult Education Programme naturally 
faces the prospect of wastage, overlapping of work and 
misreporting of achievements. So it is essential to have 
a work unit under every District Adult Education Officer 
for monitoring evaluation and research. This unit would 
evaluate the work done, detect the flaws and arrange 
for a critical feedback and correction. 


Asa part of the National Adult Education Fro- 
gramme, it is suggested that the resources of the uni- 
versities in the country should be made available. One 
of the functions of a university, in the modern context, 
is to socialise learning and thereby help national and 
cultural reconstruction. The Indian university has grown 
on the toil of the masses but at present caters to the 
needs of only about three million students and about 
two lakhs of teachers — a small minority. It is, therefore. 
right and intelligent on the part of the illiterate masses 
to claim the benefits of the university in the form of 
adult education services. Some universities have already 
begun education extension services through extra-mural 
lectures, informal and correspondence education and sO 
on. The principle of the Open University system has 
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been generally accepted and several universities have ` 
already begun open university courses. A National Open 
University is already taking shape ard in the near future, 
it is hoped that the open university system will become 
an efiective alternative to the traditional university 
system. 

_ One of the earliest to recognise the role of the 
university in the eradication of rural illiteracy was 
Rabindranath Tagore who started the Sriniketan Rural 
Institute in 1922 as an adjunct of Viswabharathi. The 
universities may participate in the National Adult Edu- 
cation Programme in the following manner: 

1. By organising vacation camps in which students 
and teachers take part and campaign for the 
removal of illiteracy. 

2. By preparing literature for adults in the pre- and 
posi-literacy stages. 

3. By organising extension and extra-mural lec- 
tures, cultural shows and folk entertainments of 
educative value. 

4. By organising correspondence and open univer- 
sity courses. 

5. By organising adult education departments and 
training courses for the personnel entrusted with 
adult education work. 

6. By organising NSS and CSS units motivated 
towards illiteracy eradication. 


CHAPTER 3 


AUTONOMOUS COLLEGES 


Since the publication of the Education Commission’s 
Report (1964-66), there has been a lot of discussion iN 
academic circles about the rationale of granting auto- 
nomous status to at least a few colleges in the country. 
The Commission’s suggestions regarding autonomous 
colleges was only one of the many far-reaching reforms 
envisaged by it to realise the aims of higher education 
during the present period of transition and development. 
According to the monumental report, the aims of higher 
education in India should be oriented towards the reali- 
sation of four objectives, viz., the pursuit of knowledge, 
‘the evolution of right leadership for the future, the train- 
ing of experts to man a developing economy and the 
inculcation of good cultural values. These four aims, 
however laudable they may be, could not be achieved 
within the framework of the present-day academic and 
administrative system with all its built-in bottlenecks: 
As a possible panacea to the present situation, the Com- 
mission pointed out the desirability of establishing certain 
major universities and a few autonomous colleges. The 
Commission also emphasised the importance of real 
autonomy to the universities and approved institutions 
by observing that “only an autonomous institution free 
from regimentation of ideas and pressures of party OY 
power politics can pursue truth fearlessly and build uP 
in its teachers and students the habit of independent 
thinking and a spirit of enquiry unfettered by the limita- 
tions and prejudices of the near and the immediate which 
is so essential for the development of a free society”. 
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d The most popular type of university in India, espe- 
cially since Independence, has been the affiliating uni- 
versity. This is primarily due to the fact that affiliating 
universities could accommodate a growing number of 
students who wanted to enter the field of higher edu- 
cation during the last three and a half decades without 
any visible immediate adverse effects. On the other 
hand, a federal or unitary type of university, by its very 
nature, has to limit or curtail its number. However, as 
years passed, the affiliating universities have earned the 
approbrium of degree manufacturing factories. They have 
ceased to be academically useful and administratively 
viable as the total student enrolment and the number 
of colleges involved have grown unusually large. There 
are universities in India today having a total student 
enrolment of two lakhs and having affiliated colleges 
numbering more than a hundred. In such a situa- 
tion, diversification of courses, arrangement of exa- 
Minations, innovations in syllabus, new experiments 
in teaching and examining, providing inter-collegiate 
facilities for sports, cultural activities and so on have 
become almost impossible. There are several instances in 
‘Tecent times where affiliated colleges have become 
obstreperous enough to resent attempts by the univer- 
sities to streamline the academic and administrative struc- 
ture by introducing innovations in one or more fields 
of university activity. So today the affiliating university 
has to maintain the status quo for its survival; it has 
become a symbol of inflexibility. 

Thus, the case for autonomous colleges has become 
too impressive to be ignored. However, perfect autonomy 
either for a college or for a university is a myth, Auto- 
nomy of an institution is relative in a democratic society 
as it is limited by public accountability. Even in the 
case of a university, the so-called autonomy is limited as 
its constitution and powers can be amended by the state 
legislature. So the autonomy of a college will have to 
Work under several restrictions, both academic and 
administrative. 

In theory, an autonom 
the right of self-government. It has th 


ous college is one which has 
e freedom to carry 
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on its legitimate activities of teaching, learning, research, 
examination and so on without interference from any 
cutside agency cr authority. An autonomous college 
should have freedom in the following matters: 


1. Admission of students to various courses. 

2. Choice of courses and combination of courses of 
study and selection cf the area of research. 

3. Conduct of examinations, laying down standards 
and awarding degrees and diplomas. 

4, Experiments in the matter of hours of work, 
tutorials, methods of teaching and examinaticn. 

5. Organising extra-curricular activities and inter- 
collegiate programmes. 

6. Appointment, fixation of pay and the removal of 
teachers. 


7. Publication of books, journals and other relevant 
materials. 


In autonomous colleges, autonomy should work at 
three levels, namely, within the college, in its relationship 
with the parent university and in its relationship with 
agencies and influences outside the college system. The 
administration and organisation of such an institution 
is aimed at securing maximum academic efficiency and 
reducing to the minimum any influences and inter‘er- 
ences from remote unacademic elements. Thus, the 
internal government of such a college may consist of 
four elements: the academic element, the society. ihe 
administration and the students. Care should be taken 
to see that the academic element dominates. The ad- 
ministration should only subserve the academic purpose. 


An autonomous college would need at least two re- 
presentative bodies responsible for the working of the 
system. The first is a College Academic Council respon- 
sible for the formulation of courses, defining of stan- 
dards, organisation of examinations and innovations and , 
experiments in academic practices. The second is @ 
College Senate to lay down rules and statutes concerning 
general policy matters, finance etc. Whereas the first 
body consists of purely academic elements, the second 
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may represent administrative elements and other 
interests involved besides teachers and students. Experts 
in teaching and administration from other colleges and 
universities and from outside the college system may be 
associated with the working of the College Senate. To 
assist the everyday administration of the college and for 
maintaining internal discipline, a standing committee 
or council consisting of teachers of various categories, 
students and administrative clements may be formed. 


The role of the principal of an autonomous college 
is different from that of other colleges. The principal 
has to transcend the level of a mere file-pushing, slogging 
administrator to the status of an energetic coordinator 
and organiser of academic activity on the campus. Acting 
like a mini-Vice-Chancellor, he has to rise to the occa- 
sion to assume onerous duties and responsibilities of an 
academic administrator and custodian of educaticnal 
interests and involvements in the region served by tne 
ccllege. He has to be the pivot of the system, confident 
and inspiring confidence in others, discreetly delegating 
Powers and responsibilities to his co-workers in the system 
and at once conscious of his central role. 

An autonomous college should establish rapport with 
various sections of society, pressure groups and sub- 
cultures without sacrificing its independence, integrity 
and academic standards. Autoncmy is often identified 
With freedom and it is well known that freedom is mean- 
ingless without order and discipline. So the autonomous 
Colleges would serve their purpose only if the social func- 
ticn ef their existence is borne in mind — the function 
of training young men and women for the future. The 
trained manpower needs of the country should be the 
guiding principle rather than the local needs based on 
päřöčhial and sectarian considerations. The institution 
Should maintain an atmosphere of fearless pursuit of 
truth and intellectual integrity. The first thing in aca- 
demic freedom is the right of dissent. So an autonomous 
college should foster the habit of free thought amoug 
teachers and students. 
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have earned the reputation for maintaining high stan- 
dards may be permitted to have the status of autonomous 
colleges. On the recommendation of the state govern- 
ments and universities, the UGC may approve these 
colleges as autonomous. The burden of meeting the in- 
creased financial commitments by these colleges should 
be borne by the UGC at least for the first five years or 
until they become self-supporting. It is suggested that 
such colleges should have the freedom to charge higher 
fees or even capitation fees from students. This sugges- 
tion is fraught with danger unless suitable legislation 15 
made to contain the evils of capitation fee by making 
it an open affair rather than allowing it to flourish 
underground as a bargaining counter. 


It is not enough that autonomous status is granted 
to colleges. Periodical evaluation of the academic attain- 
ments and standards of such colleges by UGC is neces- 
sary to prevent them from becoming inert after the 
first flush of enthusiasm. ' í i 


CHAPTER 4 


OPEN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


One of the symptoms of our afflicted national 
conscience about higher education is the growing ten- 
dency to introduce striking innovations in that sphere. 
Since the publication of the University Commission's 
Report in 1966, we have had a host of educational reforms 
at the university level with a view to bringing about a 
Closer rapport between the university and the society. 
Many of these efforts have been thwarted either due to 
the built-in inertia of the existing system or due to the 
half-hearted manner in which the policy-makers, admini- 
strators and the academics have planned and implemented 
them, It is in this context that the recent enthusiasm 
about the open university should be viewed. 

After a spell of academic cross talk between the UGC 
and the universities, administrators and policy-makers a 
few years ago, the university of Mysore boldly announced 
its decision to allow those above fifty years of age to 
appear for some of its examinations, irrespective of their 
Primary qualification. Later the age limit was reduced to 
twenty-five. However. this offer was a qualified one. The 
Candidates were asked to utilise the university corres- 
Pondence courses to enable to get them trained and 
registered for the examinations. 


Several other universities followed suit and the philo- 
Sophy behind the open university system has been since 
accepted by almost all universities in the country. The 
first exclusive open university in India was established 
in Andhra Pradesh in 1983. During the first year itself, 
about 25000 students had enroled themselves for the 
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several courses offered by this university. The success 
of this experiment ın open university system has impelled 
the Government of India to anncunce the establishment 
of a National Open University with its headquarters at 
Delhi and patterned on the Open University in the United 
Kingdom. The National Open University which is pro- 
posed to be started in 1986-87 will have an all-India 
jurisdiction. The open university system is generally 
welcomed all over the country, mainly because of the 
pepular hope that it would initiate the underprivileged 
but competent section of the society right into the aca- 
demic system unhampered by the existing restrictions of 
initial qualification, age, jurisdiction and term at.en- 
dance. In a country where illiteracy and dropout rate 
are very high, the facilities offered by the cpen univer- 
sity system would bring about a positive qualitative change 
in the long run. 


The most observable feature of higher education in 
India since Independence has been the phenomenal cx- 
pansion in enrolment. The enrolment at the university 
level during 1972-73 itself came dangerously close to ihe 
1985-86 target laid down by the Education Commission, 
Today the total enrolment in our 133 universities is about 
thirtyone lakhs. At this rate, the traditional universities 
will not be able to cope with the demand for higher edu- 
cation in future and by the turn of the century, higher 
educational growth may come io a standstill. To obviate 
such a contingency and to cope with such an unprece- 
dented growth rate, universities will have to seek ways 
and means other than traditional campus education pre- 
valent now. The universities will have to strike a rational 
compromise between their traditional desire to remain 
ivory tower centres of academic learning and research, On 
the one hand, and their inescapable duty to cater to che 
educaticnal needs of a fast developing society committed 
to equality of opportunity and social justice. So informal 
education outside and away from the restricted milieu of 
university and college campus becomes the need of the 
future. It is a hopeful sign that today informal education 
is catching on and has acquired the respectability which 
was denied to it by educational obscurantists in the past- 
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The open university provides the most sophisticated 
type of intormal education. In simple words, an open wai- 
versity is an crganised academic system which keeps all 
public examinations under its control open to private 
candidates, irrespective cf their age, residence and initial 
qualifications. It is based on the scund principle that 
everyone in a welfare state should be given an opportunity 
to acquire knowledge in whatever field he desires and to 
claim recognition by the state subject only to the required 
standards laid down by the competent academic bodies. 

An open university system delinks higher education 
from degrees. At the same time, it enables those who have 
the competence acquired through their free effort, to ob- 
tain degrees without going through the formalities of a 
cramped college course. The concept of open university 
is born out of the recognition thai learning is a lifelong 
process and it is not conducive to put any limitations of 
time or place on its acquisition. 

In fact, the open university system as it is now prac- 
tised in India is not totally open. The conditions regard- 
ing age limit, course duration and the insistence on un- 
dergoing a set course through correspondence make the 
system partially closed. However, this does not detract 
from the usefulness of the system in a country where most 
efforts towards the acquirement of learning is hampered 
by restrictions imposed by the rigidity of the traditional 
institutions. 

Some universities conduct the open university as a 
part of their correspondence courses and seem to think 
that their primary task is to offer regular courses 1n hu- 
manities and social sciences. This is a simplistic view 
of the open university system because academically cor- 
respondence courses are a part of the open university 
system and not vice-versa. Another reason for the 
Open universities to restrict themselves to humani- 
ties and social sciences courses is that such courses 
would attract a larger number of candidates and help 
augment the finances of the university. Such extraneous 
intentions would defeat the very purpose of the open uni- 
versity system, lower its standards and destroy its useful- 
ness. So apart from organising the regular courses 1n hu- 
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manities and social sciences, an open university in loa 
should be able to offer several part time and short dura- 
tion courses, especially for those who are employed already 
or the under-employed. The open university may also 
introduce refresher courses or short duration courses in 
new fields of science and technology like computer pro 
gramming, data processing, television and radio engineer 
ing, to mention only a few. This is with a view to keep 
ing employees up-to-date in their knowledge so that they 
would not prove misfits when new technological innova- 
tions are introduced in industry and developing sectors. 
An open university being most flexible can organise snort- 
term rural programmes with an agricultural bias. Diplo 


mas may be awarded to the deserving candidates at the 
end of the course. 


Open university system in India began as an we 
pendage of the formal university system. Thus. “i 
prescription of syllabus, organisation of examinations, 


contact programmes and awarding of degrees are being 
done by the re 
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y imparts learning through aa 
means of communication including written and broa 2 
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eter or combinations of these. ‘The instruction?” 
materials could be on paper, film or cassettes, The ae 
tance of radio ang television net-work could be enlist 
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and with the commissioning of INSAT-C, a separate 
satellite channel could be given for distance learning 
programmes. 


The open university system is bound to have an 
impact on the structure and technique of the regular uni- 
versity system. One of the purposes of the open uni- 
versity system is to meet the tremendous and increasing 
pressures on the formal system and to provide wider 
opportunities to larger sections of people desirous of 
continuing their education to the higher level. The for- 
mal system today is squirming under rigidity regarding 
enrolment. The open university system can absorb any 
demand for enhanced enrolment without any visible 
distortions. Thus with the acceptance of the open univer- 
sity system as a genuine, independent, flexible and effec- 
tive alternative, rush for admission to humanities and 
Social sciences courses in regular colleges and universities 
should come to an end. Conversely, regular universities 
and colleges, in due course, are expected to hand over 
their humanities and social sciences programmes to the 
Open university and concentrate solely on scientific and 
technological studies and research.. Such a situation 
Would bring about a qualitative change in the academic 
and administrative structure of our universities and col- 
leges. Wasteful duplication of academic efforts and ex- 
Penditure could be avoided, a uniform standard of 
achievement could be ensured and proper planning at the 
National level could be done. Above all, by keeping 
humanities and social sciences students who are less 
Motivated out of the campus problem of indiscipline and 
unrest could be solved to a great extent. 


It is hoped that the open university will attract only 
those whose intellectual abilities are of a comparatively 
high order.’ There will be no place for the reluctant 
Student in such a system because only those who are 
really motivated would be profited by it. In such a sy- 
stem, waste of energy and efforts in the form of failures 
and dropouts which are the bane of the formal university 
can be reduced to the minimum, resulting in a great fall 
in the national cost of education. 
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Are we ripe fcr open universities in India? Open 
universities can work with maximum efficiency and use- 
fuiness only in a society in which the possibilities of the 
traditional university system are fully exploited. A firm 
infrastructure of the traditional academic culture and 
practice is the source for an open university system to 
draw from. Does the chaotic situation prevailing in higher 
education in India today present such an infrastructure? 
In our country even the best of academic ideas often 
relapse into meaningless platitudes after the initial 
enthusiasm due to the social, political and cultural ambi- 
valence of our academic community. So the success of 
the open university system depends more on the academic 
community than on others who are parties to it. While 
meeting the higher educational demands of a wider cross- 
section of society, the open university should try to strike 
a balance between growth and maintenance of standards. 
The degrees awarded by the open universities and the 
training received through refresher courses should not 
be looked upon as something inferior to those obtained 
through regular collegiate education. 


The open university in Great Britain is held as 2 
model for similar institutions in India. No education 
system can survive by mere imitation. The open univer- 
sity in Great Britain caters to the needs of a society more 
literate and technologically oriented than ours, drawing 
inspiration from a university tradition that has bee? 
existing for several centuries. So the example of the 
open university in Great Britain has very little relevanc® 
to us except in broad outlines. The Indian open univer- 


sity should be born in India and take its inspiration from 
here. 


An open university should scrupulously maintain its 
independent academic character and intergrity at al 
costs. Political, communal and other parochial influences 
should be kept at bay if the open university has to fulfil 
the social and national purpose for which it stands- 
Bureaucracy in a university can be very wearisome and 
self-defeating. So in the new system, the emphasis should 
be on the quantum of work done rather than on its 
modality. The teaching community should wake up tO 
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the social reality of the present and give up its traditional 
cynicism about new ventures. Perhaps the real enemies 
of the open university system are to be found within the 
system itself in the shape of bureaucratic administrators 
and obscurantist educators. 


CHAPTER 5 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


One of the most significant developments in modern 
India has been the spread of education among women 
and the improvement in their social status. This is in 
sharp contrast to the extremely unsatisfactory social 
status women had to bear with at the beginning of this 
century and before. Our Constitution gives equal status 
and rights to women with men in all matters including 
education. ‘Today, the total enrolment of girls in our 
educational institutions is about fifty million. In higher 
education alone, it is about 8,92,000 forming 28.5 per cent 
of the total enrolment at that level. There are 643 
colleges exclusively for women forming about 13 per cent 
of the total number of colleges in the country. This, of 
course, falls short of the Kothari Commission’s hope that 
by 1976 itself 33 per cent of the students in higher edu- 
cation would be women. The Committee on the Status 
of Women in India highlighted the fact that even today 
three women out of four are illiterate. Thus, we have 
still a long way to go to convert the de jure equality the 
Constitution confers on women into de facto one. 


One of the fields in which the de jure equality sanc- 
tioned and ordained by our Constitution for women is 
not permitted to attain de facto status is that of higher 
education. In theory higher education is open to all, 
even to the dullest. The women who receive secondary 
and higher education form only about five per cent of 
the corresponding age group and come mostly from the 
upper and middle classes in urban areas. Apart from this, 
there is an artificially created sex distinction observed 
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in our country in the matter of permitting courses of 
study, choosing extracurricular activities, subjecting to 
academic discipline etc., which affect women students 
adversely and rob off much of the pleasure and benefits 
of higher learning from them. For instance, separate 
women’s colleges have been and are still a fashion in 
some parts of the country with the ostensible purpose of 
serving the cause of higher education exclusively for 
women. These women's colleges often try to perpetuate 
an obscurantist and isolated identity defying all princi- 
ples of progressive education. The justification or other- 
wise of such colleges can be established only after ana- 
lysing the form, content and structure of the type of 
higher education our young women need at present. 

The reluctance to send girls to schools is not essen- 
tially an Indian phenomenon as we are inclined to 
believe. Even in the West, till recently, parents used to 
think that women’s education was not a productive invest- 
ment. Until the women libbers began their vituperative 
attack on male dominance, the West was comfortable in 
its thinking that woman was inferior to man and woman’s 
subjection to man was the law of nature. In 1948 John 
Newsome in his book, “The Education of Girls”, condem- 
ned the practice of administering the same curricula 
to both boys and girls because he held that the only role 
women had to play in society was as good housewives and 
home-makers, However, today even in developing coun- 
tries, there is better appreciation of the role of women 
and there is a general agreement on the matter of edu- 
cating them. The differences between education for boys 
and girls are treated as too superficial to justify separate 
treatment for them. Technological changes, uncertain 
social and moral values, earlier physical maturity, late 
marriage, the possibility of creative participation in social 
and political activities, earning through jobs and the new 
phenomenon of education-work-marriage-work cycle have 
all had a powerful impact on the concept of women’s 
education. 

Student motivation and parental attitude studies have 
shown that girls in India go to colleges for the following 
five reasons: 
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1. With the nuclearisation of the family, a sense 
of social insecurity has set in. Higher education 
gives a sense of social security for women who 
have to face the world alone. 


2. Educated boys want to marry educated girls. So 
higher education helps girls to get better mar- 
riage partners. 

3. The few years of college life fill the gap bet- 
ween schooling and marriage. 

4. Higher education is a status symbol. Certification 
rather than education is the aim. 


5. Higher education might enable girls to pursue a 
respectable career. 


Once it is conceded that women should not only be 
allowed but also encouraged to go for higher education, 
it is time to consider what type of higher education and 
higher educational institutions women in our country 
need. There are two considerations about the relevance 
and pattern of higher education for girls. Firstly, how 
far is it reiated to certain national goals in terms of its 
role in manpower and human resource mobilisation in 
the economic or occupational sense. Secondly, how far 
does it enable women to play their role in the family 
and its immediate environments as good housewives and 
mothers. Traditionally, our attitude towards women’s 
education has been conditioned by the latter consider- 
tion. This is in spite of our realisation that women’s 
education would enable them to participate in the life 
of the society. The contradiction between tradition and 
social demands as reflected in the structure and content 
of women’s education at higher levels has given rise to 
several anomalies. One of them is the assumption that 
women and men require separate curricula, extracurri- 
cular activities and type of discipline. Yet another is 
the belief that only women’s colleges can effectively 
cater to the higher educational needs of women. 

“Woman is pari of man; they rise or sink together”, 
wrote Tennyson in the nineteenth century. But our 
twentieth certury pretenders to educational wisdom still 
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believe in a protective segregation of women from men 
in the matter of education. They do not realise that the 
supposed differences between men and women are more 
due to the conditioning of individual child into “cul- 
turally sexist stereotyping” by a male-dominated society 
than due to genetic or environmental factors. What the 
women’s colleges in our country do is to perpetuate this 
sexist stereotyping through a protective enthusiasm shown 
by frustrated old ladies and disgruntled old men who 
happen to be in charge of such educational institutions. 
John Dewey called education “life adjustment”. However, 
women’s colleges established on the great error of sex 
distinction in culture only help to disseminate malad- 
justment in social and personal relationship affecting the 
future of the young girls. Separating women from men 
in the name of educating them at an age when the for- 
mer reach a level of consciousness potent enough to esta- 
blish meaningful intellectual cultural and emotional 
rapport with the latter is certainly unhealthy if not 
dangerous to the overall development of their persona- 
lities. 

Women’s colleges in our country are generally man- 
ned by women. Thus, they effectively prevent inter- 
personal relationship between the sexes very essential for 
a harmonious and balanced society. The years at the 
university or the college should be years of intellectual 
and mental expansion and exploration with freedom and 
Opportunity for long-drawn-out intermingling of per- 
sonalities and ideas. Students should come under the 
direct personal influence of cultured adult minds. The 
cultured adult mind is not necessarily a feminine mind 
alone but a male one too. The pith of university edu- 
cational experience is not merely the mastering of the 
curriculum but to have actively participated in an intel- 
lectual milieu constituted by the teachers and students of 
both sexes. Women’s colleges in our country are only 
half colleges because they shy away from the progres- 
Sive, vigorous and resilient touch of male excellence. 

One of the arguments in favour of perpetuating 


Separate institutions of higher learning for women has 
been that they are free from student activism, disorder 
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and violence that mar the male campuses. However, the 
happenings in Delhi, Patna, Madras and Tiruchirappalli 
in recent years have proved that this is an untenable 
claim. One of the significant revelations made through 
student agitations in women’s colleges is that under the 
veneer of calm every female campus has been seething 
with discontent and revolt. Some of the causes and 
freedoms for which women students have fought in re- 
cent years only reveal the extent of regimentation and 
constraints the authorities had imposed on them in the 
name of safeguarding their modesty and character. It 
appears that St. Paul’s dictum “let the women learn in 
silence with all subjection” has been implemented in all 
its severity in our women’s colleges. 


According to the available statistics, about one-third 
of the six hundred odd women’s colieges in the couniry 
are financially not viable. These colleges subsist on the 
liberal grants given by the state. governments and the 
UGC. The concern of the UGC for promoting women’s 
colleges is reflected in the fact that in the case of these 
colleges, the sharing basis of construction of hostels is 
75 (UGC): 25 (College) as against the 50:50 ratio for other 
colleges. In addition women’s colleges with enrolment 
even as low as two hundred are eligible for assistance up 
to Rs. 4 lakhs from the UGC for general development. 

Several of the women’s colleges simply duplicate the 
courses which more viable composite colleges in the loca- 
lity offer. At least in some parts of the country like 
Bihar, Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan there is 
a shortage of women teachers especially in subjects lke 
mathematics and physics. To circumvent this handicap 
some wemen’s colleges offer cnly those subjects for which 
women teachers are available. This amounts to depriv- 
ing women students of an opportunity to get education 
in disciplines that are most modern and useful from ihe 
point of future career. To guarantee the survival of such 
colleges, myths are being spread that certain subjects 
like home science, nursing and catering technology are 
the prerogatives cf women and that women foraying into 
fields like geology, military science or aeronautics is not 
only dangerous but absolutely immodest. As a result 
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women lag behind men in the assimilation of modern 
knowledge in spite of going through higher education. 

A research team that studied the conditions in a few 
women’s colleges in Delhi a few years ago reported about 
the generally regimented atmosphere in the campuses. 
Lectures and practicals with monotonous rigidity (what 
might be called a tutorial atmosphere), less en._phasis on 
extracurricular activities and sports, punishments and 
censures meted out to the students, lack of cordiality 
between the girls and the teachers due to oppressive fami- 
liarity, the exaggerated social stigma attached to any at- 
tempt to rebel and the presence of the ever watchful eye 
of the administrator and some teachers create a feeling 
of guilt and sense of helplessness in the women students. 
In such an atmosphere learning cannot take place (in spite 
of teaching the syllabus completely) any more than in 
the male campuses bedevilled by student unrest. 


CHAPTER 6 


UGC AND HIGHER EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


Higher education in India suffers not so much from 
the lack of resources or organisation as from the absence 
of nationally accepted academic standards. No such 
standards have been laid down either by the central gov- 
ernment or by the UGC. As a result universities and 
colleges pursue their own disparate paths without the 
least concern for a nationally accepted and useful goal 
with regard to academic standards. Even the older and 
more respectable universities have been affected by the 
rot. The UGC, entrusted with the task of directing, con- 
trolling and strengthening higher education, has no 
machinery to evaluate and assess regularly the academic 
standards in different universities and colleges. 


Speaking in the Constituent Assembly in 1950 on the 
shape of educational reforms to come, Dr. B. R, Ambed- 
kar said, “It is absolutely necessary both in the interest 
of the centre as well as the provinces that the standards 
ought to be maintained on an all-India basis”. So in 
the concurrent list under the Constitution, an entry was 
made about the centre’s responsibility in the matter of 
“coordination and determination of standards in insti- 
tutions of higher education or research and scientific and 
technical institutions’. Subsequently, with the establish- 
ment of the UGC and the passing of the UGC Act in 
1956, the task of “promotion and coordination of univer- 
sity education, determination of standards of teaching and 
examination” passed on to it. 


Though the UGC derives its powers from the Central 
Gcvernment Act, it is deemed to be an autonomous body- 
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Today it is the fulcrum of the entire system of relation- 
ship between universities, states and centre. The UGC 
is entrusted with two functions: one, allocation of funds 
to central and state universities and colleges in general 
or for any specified purpose; two, advising and guiding 
the universities in the matter of organizing and coordi- 
nating higher education and in the maintenance of high 
standards in teaching, research and examination. 


The UGC has been meticulously performing the first 
function. For instance, in 1982-83 alone, the UGC distri- 
buted Rs. 90 crores towards development grants to uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the country. However, 
the UGC has almost failed in the second function and 
we have been witnessing a sense of indirection and rapid 
deterioration in higher educational standards during the 
last two decades. In spite of occasional postures of strin- 
gency, the UGC has been allowing mushroom growth of 
universities and colleges and permitting large-scale 
expansion in enrolment at the cost of quality. During 
the one decade from 1972-73 to 1982-83 alone, the num- 
ber of universities has increased from 90 to 133, the num- 
ber of colleges from 4,158 to 5,012 and the number of 
students from 21.6 lakhs to 31.36 lakhs. The UGC has 
estimated that about 50% of the colleges are either non- 
viable or sub-viable. Besides, there is a wide divergence 
of standards between the universities and between col- 
leges within the same university. 


The UGC has the statutory responsibility under the 
UGC Act of 1956 and the UGC Amendment Act of 1972 
to take necessary steps for the coordination and promo- 
tion of university education and for the determination 
and maintenance of standards of teaching, examination 
and research. Section 25 (2) (e) and (f) of the UGC Act 
stipulates that the universities furnish the UGC with 
information regarding not only the financial position 
but also about “studies undertaken and standards of 
teaching and examination”. Sections 12 to 14 of the UGC 
Act empowers the UGC to withhold grants from univer- 
sities and colleges “in the event of their failure, without > 
due cause, to comply with the Commission’s recommenda- 
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tions”. However, the UGC has not yet employed these 
provisions of the Act to check the proliferation of sub- 
standard colleges or to prescribe certain high national 
standards in the matter of admissions, curricula, teach- 
ing and evaluation. For instance, during the four years 
from 1978-79 to 1982-83, 104 new colleges were started in 
Karnataka, $9 in Bihar and 83 in Andhra Pradesh. Con- 
sidering the regional imbalances that exist in the field of 
higher education, the different stages of growth of the 
colleges and universities and the variations in the level 
of management and organisation, the task of evolving 
and maintaining a commonly-accepted standard would 
be, indeed, difficult though not impossible. But the notion 
that increased allotments of funds and mere initiating 
of plans and projects for quality improvement without 
seeing them through alone would automatically result in 
the improvement of standards is untenable. 

The UGC seems to be acutely aware of its failures. 
“The Policy Frame for the Development of Higher Edu- 
cation in India over the next 10-15 years” finalised in 
1978 and the “Approach Paper for the Development of 
Universities and Colleges in the Plan period 1978-83” 
outline not only the main achievements but also the fai- 
lures of the system of higher education in India and 
focus aitention mainly on quality improvement. A Re- 
view Committee headed by Dr. V. S. Jha was appointed 
in 1977 to undertake a comprehensive review of the vari- 
ous programmes implemented by the UGC and their ım- 
pact on higher educational standards. The Review Com- 
mittee made certain significant suggestions to improve 


and rationalise the standards of higher education in the 
country, 
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by each institution. One of the recommendations cf ihe 
Review Committee was that “there should be a system 
of evaluation of Ph.D. theses, of examinations, of class 
teaching in higher educational institutions through teams 
of academicians”. If implemented, this recommendaiion 
Would have had a restraining influence on the growing 
tendency among several universities today to dole out 
even research degrees to undeserving candidates. It would 
have also toned up the quality of class-room teaching 
and examination. However, the recommendation was re- 
jected by the Education Ministry. Another recommenda- 
tion of the Review Committee rejected by the govern- 
Ment was that “a national examination should be 
organised jointly by the UGC, UPSC and the Association 
of Indian Universities for postgraduates in different sub- 
jects and candidates who are successful should be given 
weightage for selection to the posts of lecturers and for 
research fellowships”. This would have helped to esta- 
blish an all-India standard in higher education and expose 
the universities and colleges of dubious standards by 
bringing them to meet a common criterion of competi- 
tion. The rejection of these recommendations dashed the 
hope of any genuine initiative on the part of the UGC 
to create and maintain high standards. The reluctarice 
to touch and mend even the periphery of our festering 
educational environment is a drag on our attempts at 
reforms. The Public Accounts Committee has, therefore, 
insisted that the “annual report of the UGC should besi- 
des giving a true and full account of its activities also 
present to parliament its assessment of problems and 
Perspectives of higher education and of the state of co- 
ordination and standards in universities.” 
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CHAPTER 7 


N 
ADMINISTRATION IN HIGHER EDUCATIO 


ent 
One of the more important reasons for the pre 
muddle in higher education in India is the eae the 
competent cadre of educational administrators a 
government, university and college levels. The eee 
of administrative competence nurtured as valuable “te 
Independence is irrelevant today. The haphazard am 
of universities and colleges, the expansion in enrola ag 
the growth of teaching faculties, political and social me 
straints acting on institutions of higher learning, the 
of agreement about the goals of higher educan o a Le 
wide variety of responses and sensitivity of the aut S 
ties and the general deterioration in the personal an! 


PPP imi 
professional qualities of the academics and the admin! 
strators conspire a 


gainst a recognisable style of academ!¢ 
administration today. tical 
Administration in higher education is the a T 
organisational and management process by which ; ye- 
made possible for the system to maximise the ache 
ments of the higher education objectives and goals Ngee 
cultural and socio-economic) with the minimum fine 
cial and human resource wastage within a specified t f 
limit. Administrators are People entrusted with the ta 
of organising an 


d maintaining the system with the pU” 
pose of achieving the declared goals. ál 
In the higher education system, there are seve! 
areas of administra 


eee 
tion which can be broadly divide 
into six groups: 


1. Instruction (ad 


missions, 
and related ma 


«tion 
, teaching, examinati 
tters), 
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2. Personnel (teaching and non-teaching staff, 
students). 

3. Finance. 

4. Public relations and social problems. 

5. Relationship with other systems of learning. 


6. Several other recurrent but infrequent issues. 


The educational administrator should have expertise 
in the field of management and planning. Now it has 
been widely recognised that it is possible and profitable 
to borrow management techniques from industry and 
trade into the field of higher education. It is even sug- 
gested that educational planning should be done as a part 
cf economic planning. For this the educational admini- 
strator should imbibe a new philosophy of administration 
instead of languishing as an uneasy combination of out- 
moded educational thoughts and bureaucratic techniques. 

Decision-making in educational administration is of 
paramount importance. Decisions are the organisational 
mechanisms through which an administrator makes 
attempts to reach a desired goal or condition. Decisions 
deal with people and not with files as the bureaucrats 
think. Rules, regulations and procedures exist as guides 
to assist the process of decision-making. A well-conceived 
decision is one which avoids negative response from those 
who are affected by it. An educational administrator is 
always linked with the system which he administers. Ac- 
tual implementation and interpretation of academic 
policy takes place at the functional level which is below 
the level of formation of policy. In higher education, 
unlike in other sectors, original ideas often take shape 
at the lower level. It is essential to allow the percolation 
of these ideas upwards. So the academic structure should 
be like what Eric Ashby calls an “inverted pyramid”. The 
educational administrator should be conscious of the 
existence and usefulness of this Jatent structure. From 
this point of view, the structure of the Indian university 
and colleges modelled on the University of London deca- 
des ago is irrelevant in modern times. 

Another aspect of administration in higher education 
is human relations. Four elements constitute the human 
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relations syndrome in higher education. They are the stu- 
denis, the teachers, the parents or the public and the ma- 
nagement agency. The tenuous tension between these 
four elements should be meticulously maintained by che 
administrator because the unsettling of any one of them 
would automatically unsettle the whole system. This ad- 
ministrative balance can be attained only if the admini- 
strator is capable of wielding influence rather than autho- 
rity. Authority is derived from rules, regulations or a 
greater authority whereas influence flows from the innate 
worth and integrity of the administratcr. So the educa- 
tional administrator should be selected on the strength 
of his personal qualities rather than mere seniority and 
other considerations. These personal qualities include 
sound educational philcsophy and training, scholarship, 
integrity and sense of dedication, good human relation- 
ship, scientific and progressive outlook and courage born 
out of an incorruptible character. 


Educational administration in this country is mostly 
entrusted to bureaucrats. This is inevitable, though not 
desirable, in a country where the government has taken 
cver the responsibility of providing educational facilities 
to the public at all levels. Since Independence there has 
been a growing tendency on the part of bureaucrats, who 
are not necessarily educationists, to treat educational 
institutions as mere appendages of their departments. 
Refusal of the bureaucrats to invclve the academics in 
decision-making and the supercilious attitude with which 
they decide and dismiss educational ideas and innova- 
tions as impracticable have resulted in impeding and dis- 
torting the educational infrastructure in the country. 
Financing and implementing educational projects and 
innovations demand constant vigil and informed guid- 
ance at every stage by the administrator, However, the 
educational bureaucracy in India is indifferent to the 
details of achievement but is concerned only with the task 
of spending the allotted funds within the specified time. 
This is an attitudinal aberration Indian bureaucracy suf- 
fers from and in educational sphere it leads to chaos, 
delay and non-fulfilment of goals. For example, the con- 
stitutional provision of Providing free education to all 
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children until they reach the age of fourteen has-not been 
fulfilled even twentyfive years after. the target date (1960) 
mainly due to the administrative malady afflicting our 
national educational endeavours. 

In higher education the number of administrators we 
have today is more than ever. Most of them are untrain- 
ed for the purpose. A scheme of comprehensive training 
for them should be evolved so that all of them could be 
trained within the next five years. The supporting staff 
concerned with higher education also should be reorient- 
ed away from traditional bureaucratic functioning 
through a series of workshops and reorientation courses. 
The National Institute of Educational Planning and Ad- 
ministration, New Delhi and the Administrative Staff 
College, Hyderabad could formulate and undertake such 
training programmes. Simultaneously, the Government of 
India could examine the possibility of reviving the Indian 
Educational Service on the pattern of the IAS. 


CHAPTER 8 


ADMINISTRATIVE TENSIONS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


In dispensing higher education we have strayed far 
away from Rousseau’s concept that the object of educa- 
tion is not to make a soldier, a magistrate or a priest but 
to make a man. Today we proudly announce that we have 
no definite objectives and even if we have any, it has 
nothing to do with “making a man”. Our only purpose 
seems to be to swell the statistics of achievements on 
paper and to provide a halting point for the youth ai 
least for a couple of years before they are drawn into the 
vortex of our social, communal and political insidicus- 
ness. AS a result we have invented several Orwellian phra- 
Ses like vocational education, community participation. 
education for living, distant education and so on, The 
ultimate result of all these is to provide a phoney satis- 
faction that higher education is imparted to whoever asks 
for it. The simple truth that the purpose of all education 
is to promote mental, emotional and physical growth so 
that the youth would acquire greater insight into his 


environment and control over his self-centred passions is 
conveniently forgotten. 


Today a higher educational institution like a college 
or a university is not merely an isolated entity but an 
elaborate system. A system has a multi-point existence. 
The higher education system in our country consists of 
students, teachers, administrators, parents and the ani- 
versity. However, on the periphery of the system, there 
lurk politicians of all hues and scallywags of the busi- 
ness world ready to gobble up the system for their selfish 
purposes. These peripheral forces often sneak into the 
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vitals of the higher education system paralysing its aca- 
demic and humanistic sinews. So the administrator’s first 
task is to maintain an equitable tension between the per1- 
pheral forces and the internal systemic pressures gene- 
rated by the several inside elements. However, today, most 
administrators fail to maintain this tenuous balance and 
fall a victim to their own ineffectiveness. The deteriora- 
tion of the academic administrator begins when he yields 
to the peripheral pressures and becomes corrupt or when 
he succumbs to the internal pressures and becomes im- 
becile. Both these situations create chain reactions lead- 
ing to tofal breakdown of administration and chaos in 
the campus. 


The task of administration in higher education is to 
maximise the higher educational achievements and goals 
with the minimum financial and human resource wast- 
age within a specified time limit. Since we have not yet 
evolved an integrated higher educational goal except in 
a few sectors, administrative failure is an inevitable part 
of our administrative set up today. It is unreasonable 
to assume that several hundreds of men and women in 
charge of our education departments, universities and 
colleges are totally incapable or corrupt. The failure of 
these men and women arises out of a system which has 
no goals, a process which has no charted vista for ac- 
tion. Except a dauntless few who can stand the tempta- 
tions of power, pelf and patronage and are ready to suf- 
fer for it, others swim with the tide and vanish into igno- 
miny. 

There are several factors that conspire against a 


recognisable style of administration in higher education 
Some of them are unplan- 


and cause unseemly tensions. 
ned growth of educational institutions, the variousness 
and lack of sensibility of the authorities, the - hold of 
tradition and the dubious qualities of the administrative 
personnel. The task of a good administration is not io 
erase the tensions altogether but to maintain only posi- 
tive and desirable tensions. This is possible by adopting 
some of the management techniques and human rela- 
tions skills in the field of higher educational administra- 
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tion. Author Derek Birley has emphasised the need for 
management by objectives and has suggested the tollow- 
ing guidelines for the smooth functioning of any sysiem 
or institution. They are, fixing a long-range objective tor 
the institution, making it structurally capable, devising 
functional objectives for the various branches, making 
the subordinates aware of the objectives, ensuring that 
the specific goals are agreed upon by the administrative 
heads and oihers, mapping out in detail the course of 
action to achieve the objectives and to overcome hind- 
rances and finally arranging for systematic review of 
progress and feedback informaticn. 


In spite of the low potential of the administrative set 
up in higher education Im most parts of the country, TRE 
administrator is called upon to take decisions practicaliy 
everyday. Decision-making is imperative to diffuse ten- 


udent is the consumer, but unlike 
msumer is a part of the system. AS 
arty to decision-making. Thus choice 
rses by students affects the admini- 


strative egarding the type and number of 
institutions to be opened. The con 


by politicians. AN niceties about 


its sanctity, utility and viability evapo- 
rate at the touch of student intransigence and the admi- 
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nistrator is often left high and dry doling out plausiibe 
excuses. 


Another tension in our higher educational institu- 
tions arise from the linking of it with bureaucracy. in 
the developing countries especially, the state looks upon 
education as an instrument of public service and social 
amelioration. So like other developmental activities, edu- 
cation also is brought under bureaucratic dispensation, 
Education is treated as an economic input and public 
investment. In business and industry, financial inpui can 
be weighed against money/profit cutput. But in educa- 
tion this is not possible because inputs are weighed 
against intangible social and moral considerations. So 
the bureaucrat, accustomed to evaluate the input-output 
ratio in terms of financial commitment and profit, is 
frustrated when he finds no immediate and visible out- 
put in educational undertakings. He is full of files and 
according to him any activity unconnected with prolon- 
ged file-pushing does not serve any developmental pur- 
Pose and so the work of the teachers, researchers and 
Other academics does not appeal to him. 


The generally anti-intellectual attitude of the Indian 
bureaucracy creates several tensions for the academic 
administrator. Indian bureaucracy relies on authority and 
rules. There is, therefore, no scope for genuine discussion 
or delegation in decision-making. There is no tradition 
of weighing choices and selecting the best choice which 
is the essence of good decision-making. There are no 
“seminars” but only ‘circulars’. 


The avowed aim of vovernment administration is to 
Minimise public expenditure. So the finance departments 
have become perennially negative in their attitude to ex- 
Pénditure. Decisions on educational expansion in terms 
of better infrastructure and more innovations are taken 
willy-nilly. The academic administrator has to decide and 
the financial administrator has to supply the finances. 
The academic administrator has to justify and the finan- 
cial administrator become the arbiter. He pronounces 
on the educational viability and validity of proposals 
without having the expertise to decide. 
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Another source of tension is the divergence between 
the intention of the academic policy-making bodies like 
the UGC, the university or the research institute con- 
cerning proposals and the bureaucratic level understand- 
ing or interpretation given to those proposals. Thus 
guidelines laid down by the UGC or the university regard- 
ing FIP and scholarship programmes, teacher/researcher 
exchange programmes, training and refresher course pro- 
grammes, laboratory|library building assistance and sọ 
on are all systematically misinterpreted to suit the con- 
venience or pleasure of the bureaucracy. Education is 4 
time-bound activity and the greatest casualty in Indian 
bureaucracy is time. Procrastination is the thief of time, 
but it is the friend of the Indian bureaucracy. 


To establish a positive correspondence between the 
academic administrator and the supervising bureaucracy, 
reorganisation of the education departments in the coun- 
try is necessary. Departments dealing with educational 
matters should be treated as technical departments man- 
ned by specially-trained people drawn from the academic 
profession. It is time administration of education is freed 
from general administrators who are not always know- 
ledgeable in the field. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE PRINCIPAL’S ROLE 


Today a college is not merely an institution; it is 
a human system perpetually growing and subjected to va- 
rious pressures. The business of a principal is to manage 
this system. Managing a human system means managing 
human beings. In a college situation these human beings 
are students, teachers, non-teaching staff, other emplo- 
yees, administrators, officials and the members of the 
university system. So the first task of the principal is to 
manage these elements some of which are very volatile. 
The purpose of such management is not merely to faci- 
litate the principal’s comfortable stay in office but to 
facilitate the creation and maintenance of high acade- 
mic standards and to provide an atmosphere conducive to 
the process of teaching and learning. The ability of the 
principal is judged by the effective management of the 
System rather than by the clever manipulations by which 
he might create the impression of capability. 


A college is a cooperative activity. The principal is 
the hub of the entire educational process. Everything in 
the campus — building, furniture, library, laboratory, 
Classroom work, methods of teaching, techniques of exa- 
minations and tests, curricular and extracurricular acti- 
Vities, discipline and culture, human relationship — bears 
the impact of the principal's personality. 
harassed lot mainly because 
alities of leadership. They 
outlook. However, there is 
1 thinkers on the essential 


Today principals are a 
a majority of them lack qu 
differ in their capability and 
an agreement among educationa 
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qualities of an effective principal. He should have a souna 
educational philosophy and high scholarship. He shou 

have gocd professional training to his credit and instinc- 
tive sensitivity in interpersonal relationships. A scientific 
and optimistic attitude, unimpeachable honesty and inte- 
grity, emotional stability, consistency and courage, 2 
sense of service and sensitivity to the needs of teachers 
and students, organisational power and readiness to allow 
the flow of ideas upwards in the administrative hierar- 
chy, willingness to accept responsibility without passing 
the buck and above all, an ability for objective self- 


appraisal are some of the other qualities essential for an 
effective principal. 


The principal's duty is to administer, Administration 
in higher education is the critica] organisational m è 
management process by which it is made possible for ihe 
college system to maximise the achievement of higher 
educational goals and objectives with the minimun 
financial and human rescurce wastage within a specifie 
time limit. A well-administered college is cne where oe 
teacher-student-community is so well organised and ‘ee 
grated as to facilitate vigorous teaching-learning tga 
aimed at the achievement of those educational and CU 
tural goals for which the college stands. 


An essential aspect of college administration is ee 
inevitability of decision-making. A principal has to Lae 
decisions practically every day. Decisions are ote 
ticnal mechanisms through which an administrat 
makes attempts to reach a desired goal or condi 
Every decision taken by a principal affects others. pig E 
a decisicn taken by the princìpal affects the very PY? 
perity of the system that keeps him as principal. à 
should make it only after going through a process It- 
analysing the data, formulating the policy and cons ay 
ing with teachers and student representatives. Broa a 
speaking, a principal has to make two types of decision A 
routine and innovative. Routine decisions can be Bar 
on the spot without eyen consulting anybody because 


3 i : re- 
routine decision, by its very nature, is revocable e i? 
versible. However, innovative decisions call for dê 
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consideration and consultation with others and even con- 
currence with others involved in the system and affected 
by the decisions. Innovative decisions are the pivot on 
which the whole system cleverly balances and frequent 
tampering with them under pressure or favour would 
unsettle the systemic equilibrium, resulting in campus 
chaos. 


The principal is the coordinator and director of the 
college power structure. It is in the nature of any organised 
power structure to destabilise, releasing destructive energy 
if it is mishandled by imbeciles or manoeuvred by impos- 
tors. There are two elements in the college power struc- 
ture — authority and influence. Administrative balance 
can be achieved only if the principal is capable of exer- 
cising influence more often than authority. Authority is 
derived from rules, regulations or a greater authority and 
So is devoid of personality touch whereas influence flows 
from the innate worth and integrity of the personality 
Of the principal. It should be the endeavour of every prin- 
cipal to gradually enlarge the area of his influence so 
as to envelop all spheres of campus activity involving stu- 
dents, teachers and society and to minimise the exercise 
of authority so as to make it imperceptible to others. 


The attitude and outlook of a principal should be 
geared to the single purpose of achieving academic excel- 
lence. His chief concern should be the prestige of the insti- 
tution because the raison d’etre of the institution is that it 
Satisfies enlightened public demand. The image of the 
college very much depends on that the principal is cap- 
able of creating. He should be able to elicit willing co- 
Operation from the teachers and the students in the task 
of building up an academic reputation for the college. 
Though invested with authority, the principal should dis- 
abuse his mind of the feudal concept of obedience and 
Subordination from his staff and unquestioning submis- 
Sion from his students. Much depends on the principal's 
Style of functioning. He should steer clear of cliques and 
factions, keep sycophants at bay and make earnest efforts 
to know the academic worth of each of his teachers and 
the social background of his students. He should devise 
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means to channelise the extra energy of his students and 
teachers along dignified and profitable tracks thereby 
depriving them opportunities for gossip and other dubi- 
ous indulgences. A principal’s task is enormous but enno- 
bling. That is why great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of a principal. $ 


CHAPTER 10 


DISCIPLINE AND AUTHORITY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


SS ee 


Higher education is in shambles today. This is not 
so much from lack of money or effort as from a general 
lack of discipline and authority in our campuses. Educa- 
tion, especially at the higher levels, is a formal, struc- 
tured and highly institutionalised enterprise designed to 
raise the student above the level of the merely literate and 
the informed. Its aim is to produce men and women of 
excellence who can be entrusted with the task of build- 
ing a better nation. 


Today there are 133 universities, more than 5000 col- 
leges, 2.11 lakhs of teachers and 31.36 lakhs of students 
Involved in higher education in our country. This mas- 
sive and nationwide phenomenon has almost become a 
threat to peaceful national life and has already ceased 
to be an agency pursuing, imparting and expanding 
knowledge as it ought to be. 


The malaise in higher education is due to two rea- 
sons — indiscipline and apathy on the part of the tea- 
chers and students and the absence of rational exercise 
of authority on the part of the administrator. Higher 
education involves planning of serious learning and an 
Orderly initiation into an intellectual and moral inheri- 
tance. This engagement to learn through a systematic 
and orderly participation in the process of learning is 
Possible only when there is a competent environment al- 
most monastic in purity and quality and conducive to a 
Cooperative encounter between the student and the tea- 


cher. Such an atmosphere does not exist in our higher 
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educational institutions today. Worse still, there has been 
no national realisation of the seriousness of the malaise 
nor any attempt to retrieve the situation except some 
sporadic expression of bravado on the part of the educa- 
tional authorities here and there. 


The decline of discipline is a universal feature. De- 
fiance of authority and picking up new loyalties are the 
inevitable outcome of the growth of science, social scien- 
ces and the new mores of morality. Implicit trust in the 
authority and wisdom of the parent, the teacher or the 
priest has given place to a belief that opposition to all 
sources and concepts that demand discipline is merito- 
rious. Historically, evolution of indiscipline among the 
young and the educated is closely related to the growth 
of the idea of freedom as liberation from all sorts of c90- 
straints. As a result, identification of freedom with pny- 
sical movement not guided by the intellect has converted 
the centres of learning into centres of disorder. 


The very concept of discipline in educational institu- 
tions is to be reviewed in the background of the historical 
situation in which we are placed. The traditional impa- 
tience of the grown up with the nonchalance the youth 
exhibits in its life style serves no purpose, 


Discipline is educative order. It should be treated 25 
an educational objective not as a mere facilitator of edu- 
cational process in the campus as is often treated by the 
teachers and administrators. The essence of discipline 0? 
the part of the student is his capacity to transfer the 
self-control externally exercised on him by the parents 


and teachers in his childhood into his internal Cc?” 
sciousness so that he may exercise the moral autonomy 
of self- 


control without any external aid or compulsio”- 
Thus it is clear that the sense of discipline isthe conco™ 
tant of what is learnt and taught in the class room au 
at home. So any constraint put on the student that de 
not contribute to further learning does not necessarily 
contribute to genuine discipline, That is why the tradi- 
tional methods of exhortation, threat, punishment 9” 
reward have thoroughly failed in creating or retaining 
discipline in our campuses. The reme dy lies in making 


` 
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discipline coincident to instruction and not a precedent 
to it. 


Punishment does not create or preserve discipline 
unless it is educative in nature. Student indiscipline can- 
not be equated with criminality and whenever it results 
in criminality, the responsibility lies equally with the 
educational authorities. Usually the authorities err at two 
extremes in an indiscipline situation — either they are 
too soft and slow or too harsh and ruthless in their res- 
ponse, depending on the type of political support the stu- 
dents are likely to get. In any case punishment meted out 
is annulled by the subsequent pressures and the cause cf 
discontent survives without being neutralised or even 
channelised. 


A proper and effective handling of an indiscipline 
situation in the campus is possible only when there is the 
felt presence of authority. A college or university is a 
compaci experiment in rule-governed activities. The func- 
tion of a campus authority as represented by the Vice- 
Chancellor or the principal is not just to punish the re- 
calcitrant and to coerce the innocent into a forced con- 
tormity but to provide clarity and harmony to the rule- 
governed activities so as to ensure that learning takes 
place. The administrator should aim at some optimal con- 
ditions for academic functioning but he should restrain 
his impulse to extend his sway beyond as in prescribing 
dress regulations for ihe students or instructing ae 
bocks they should read or should not read outside the 
syllabus. 

In higher education, the principal or bee Vice" 
Chancellor is the symbol of authority. To make a e os 
demic authority acceptable to the students, teac ers ar 
the public, it should satisfy at least four conditions : 


1. The nature and scope of authority must be well 
defined in terms of rules and regulations in con- 
formity with democratic principles. } 

2. The administrator should carry the ane a 
authority with dignity and humanity witi ae 
torting it to serve his personal or group interests. 
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3. The legitimacy and rationality of the authority 
system should be established through a process 
of involving those who are affected by its 
decision-making like the students, teachers and 
the public in its day-to-day functioning. 

4. The administrator who wields authority should 
have an admirable image based on his personal 
history, credentials, achievements and academic 
wisdom. 


It is a mistake to conceive of authority as force OF 
power as several administrators tend to do. Authority 15 
the way in which behaviour is regulated and conformity 
among various elements is obtained without resource to 
force or power. To use force or power is to get others col” 
form by threats, punishments, propaganda and other non- 
rational means. It may be conceded that the ability tO 
exercise power is a necessary condition for the effective 
exercise of authority, especially in troubled situations PU 
the credibility and sanctity of authority depend on its 
capacity to resist the temptation to use force. 


For the effective functioning of an authority 5v* 
tem, it is to be rationalised in its structure and mO us 
operandi. The authority system must be clearly related 
to the purpose and structure of the institution concerned, 
So we should decide what are the distinctive purposes o 
an institution before deciding what authority system the 
institution should have. Thus the type of authority 595- 
tem and its ramifications suitable for an arts and scieD¢ 


college may not be suitable for a technological institution 
or a mountaineering school. 


The most important function of authority is to mak? 
decisions concerning academic and social life in the poe 
pus. It is the decisions that are made or not made ma 
cause campus disquiet. Decision-making invariably shoul 
lead to their implementation. This requires issuing order? 
and instructions at various levels and facilitating - 
functioning of the various persons and agencies working 
as subordinate authorities without giving an impression 
of contradiction in policy matters and harassment in t 


: : 5 
realisation of goals. Decisions are accepted and oria 
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obeyed only in proportion to the inner certitude born out 
of the sterling qualities of the man of authority and in 
proportion to his earlier success on similar occasions. 

An academic is paternalistic in his concept of autho- 
rity. Academics including the administrators at the col- 
lege and university levels often proceed on the basis of 
unexamined traditions and unscientific hunches about 
the benefits of educational planning in courses, exami- 
nations, assessment, tutorials, extra-curricular activities 
and so on. The academics resent questioning them on the 
wisdom of their ideas, especially if the questioning comes 
from students or laymen. So it is advisable to involve 
students, teachers and the public in the process of forma- 
lising educational programmes. A university or a college 
is a part of the wider community that finances it and so 
its policy and development are not merely the concern of 
the administrator who for a brief period happers to con- 
trol or guide it. His voice is only one among the several. 

Except in syllabus-making, examinations and assess- 
ment where specialised skills are necessary, in all other 
areas of academic administration a reasonable degree of 
involvement by the students and the parents is necessary 
to facilitate the smooth functioning of the institution. 
Campus discipline is, in fact, a sphere where joint deci- 
Sion-making by students, teachers and administrators is 
most advisable. Several half-hearted attempis have been 
made in our country to involve students at various levels 
Of academic administration. Some universities have made 
Provision to sit student representatives even on the syn- 
dicate. However, there has been no appreciable decrease 
in student deviation. This is because such provisions 
which are hailed as revolutionary by academic innocents, 
have only helped to hook in a few student politicians into 
Positions of meagre power and petty rewards in order to 
Silence them. What has heen thoughtlessly left out is a 
sincere effort to establish a fruitful dialogue between 
the administrator and the students through a permanent 
machinery of consultation and discussion in every educa- 
tional institution of higher learning. 

The role of the educational administrator or the head 
of the institution is pivotal in the campus. There is a 
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general reluctance on the part of the administrative 
authority to involve the students and even the teachers in 
the day-to-day administration and decision-making. It is 
only when the going becomes hard due to the outbreak 
of student violence or teacher intransigence, the frazzled 
administrator confabulates with the students and the tea- 
chers so that he might be bailed out of a hopeless situa- 
tion. Even on such occasions he would prefer to forget 
the cardinal principle of democratic behaviour that those 
consulted should know whether they have been summon- 
ed just for advice and consent or as members competent 
to make decisions. Commenting on this aspect of admini- 
stration behaviour, R. S. Peters writes, “It is perhaps bet- 
ter that a head (of an institution) should not hold staff 
meetings at all than that he should hold them ostensibly 
to make decisions but with the private thought that they 
are a convenient context in which people can be told 
what to do”. A democratic principle should not be used 
as a facade for paternalistic and authoritarian manipula- 


tions by the administrator. Authority should not degene- 
rate into authoritarianism, 


CHAPTER ii 


OVERCROWDING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


One of the excuses usually doled cut by educational 
administrators and academics for the fall in the standard 
of higher education today is the unprecedented increase 
in enroiment in that sector. This is only a partially 
convincing excuse because expansion in enrolment, how- 
ever unprecedented it might be, alone could not have 
pulled the system down to its present state if the other 
parameters that contribute to the stability of the system 
had been strong. In fact, the expansion of enrolment 
in higher education in India is not adequate, considering 
its population, its natural and human resources and its 
developmental needs for trained manpower. The belief 
shared even by well-meaning educaticnal planners in our 
country that our universities and colleges are exploding 
with students is only a convenient excuse for their in- 
ability to plan and provide for the growing demand for 
higher education. 


Since Independence there has been a widespread ge- 
mand for higher education. The quantity and quality 
of educational facilities provided by a state depends not 
Merely on the available resources but also on the social 
and political philosophy it has adopted as a guideline tor 
progress. The unparalleled expansion of education in 
India during the last three and a half decades has not 
been wholly accidental but partially designed to over- 
come the century-old educational backwardness of the 
country within the shortest possible time. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) justified the 
clamour for more higher educational facilities by stating 
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that our aim is “to provide higher secondary and univer- 
sity education to those who are willing and qualified to 
receive such education consistent with the demands for 


trained manpower and the need to maintain essential 
standards”, 


The demand for increased opportunities for higher 
education was a concomitant of the steady social and 
economic progress the country has been making since 
Independence. Some other factors that contributed to 
this trend have been the traditional social status attach- 
ed toa university degree, the awakening of rural masses 
seeking social and economic advancement, the inadequacy 
of secondary education alone to prepare the youth to 
meet the several job requirements in a developing society, 
absence of adequate employment opportunities for matri- 
culates and the provision made by the government snd 
private agencies for higher education even in rural areas. 
The trend of expansion in enrolment is likely to in- 
tensify further as secondary education becomes universal 
and the economic condition of the people improves. So 
any attempt to contain the enrolment expansion through 
selective or merit-based admission will be instantly re- 

i k and backward sections of society. The 
nation’s educational infrastructure has to be geared to 
accommodate larger numbers than ever before, 

In 1950-51 we had a stud 
distributed among 28 univer, 
number had gone u 


times; i.e., from 


Rs. 265 fo Rs. 2,686. Thus, the rate of increase in en- 


rolment in higher edu 


enough to absorb the 
enrolment, 


In a developing countr 


| y the growth rate of education 
In any sector should be 


marginally higher than the rate 
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of growth of economy to avoid stagnation. But in India 
it has been too high resulting in unemployment and 
underemployment of the educated, lower wages and br4in 
drain, This unpleasant situation can be avoided either 
by closing the doors of the universities and colleges to 
the second and third grade learners or by rejuvenating 
the economy to meet the challenges posed by expanding 
enrclment. The former method is being advocated by 
several people simply because it is easier, not because it 
is better. 

Today there are about 45 million people of college- 
going age (16-25) in the country. As such the enrolment 
of 31.36 lakhs in higher education — 7% of the age cohort 
— is awfully inadequate. During the last twenty years 
the growth in enrolment has not been always steady. 
Between 1963-64 and 1969-70 there was an average annual 
growth rate of 13.2%. However, since 1972-73 there has 
been a slump in the average annual growth rate of en- 
rolment, the lowest being 0.2% during 1976-77. Consider- 
ing the average annual growth rate of 3.8% during the 
last ten years, it is likely that the percentage of enrol- 
ment in relation to the age cohort would remain the 
same for decades to come. So unless we develop and 
diversify the higher educational infrastructure so as to 
absorb the increasing demands, the whole system will be 
totally immobilised by the turn of the century. 

India’s enrolment in higher education is only 7% 
of the age cohort. In this respect we are far behind 
countries like the USA, the United Kingdom, France and 
Japan. Even some of the developing countries like 
Argentina, Egypt and Panama are ahead of us. 

The muddle in higher education is, therefore, not the 
result of expansion in enrolment. The anomaly lies in 
the fact that the expansion in enrolment in higher edu- 
cation has not been supported by a corresponding e*pi A 
sion of resources and better management. It is the dis- 
parity between the enrolment level and resource 
availability that has caused the erosion 1n academic 


standards and the resultant campus caos Poisk 
p i igher education was about 0.470 
RCo Hae During this period en- 


GNP and today it is about 0.6%. 
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rolment has increased 18 times. At this rate and taking 
the rupee value at the 1950-51 level, the expenditure 
during 1982-83 should have been 3.6% of the GNP. 
Further, judging from the rupee value of 16 paise at 
present, the expenditure on higher education now should 
be about 22.8% of the GNP. This is, of course, impos- 
sible to achieve. Even if this target is achieved, it would 
serve only to protect the system from collapsing, not to 
revamp it and salvage it from future breakdowns. 


There are several reasons for the impression that our 
colleges and universities are overcrowded. It is ithe ex- 
perience of every college teacher today that in spite of 
the campus being crowded the class rooms are not. Till 
the sixties each college class consisted of more than a 
hundred students and language classes used to have two 
hundred or more. Today no teacher has to face a class 
of more than 60 students on the roll, at least a quarter 
of them willingly staying out. Teaching is done pri- 
marily in the class room and not on the campus. So 
overcrowding exists cnly in the imagination of incompe- 
tent teachers and ineffective administrators. 


Another reason for the impression of overcrowding 


in higher education is that the increased enrolment is 
not evenly distribut 


rd regions remain so, For 


curing this period. n increase of 19 colleges 
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About 82.5% of the 31.36 lakhs of students in higher 
education are in affiliated colleges numbering 5.012. The 
average student strengih of a college in India today is 
556. This is by no means a sign of overcrowding. Further, 
it is estimated that more than one-third of the colleges 
in the country are at present non-viable, i.e., their student 
strength is less than 400. Most of these colleges are in 
rurai and backward areas. Compared to this there are 
colleges with more than two thousand siudents on the 
roli and an average urban college has not less than a 
thousand students. The unbalanced concentration of 
students in urban areas at the cost of higher educational 
development in other areas is seen in universities like 
Baroda, Lucknow, and Calcutta. 


It is often pointed out that the evils of overcrowding 
are easily visible in the faculties of Arts, Humanities 
and Social Sciences. It was one of the expectations of 
educational planners that there would be a movement of 
students from these faculties to science and technology 
as the scientific manpower needs increase. However, dur- 
ing the last ten years, there have been no such inter- 
faculty movements. The percentage of students in Arts, 
Humanities and Social Sciences in 1974-75 was 44.5 and 
in 1982-83 it was 39.7. There has been no appreciable 
increase in the percentage of science and commerce 
students during the same period, the percentage being 
19.1 and 19.7 respectively for science studenis and 17.1 
and 21.8 respectively for commerce students. Even in 
professional courses like engineering, medicine and agri- 
culture and veterinary science, the overall percentage of 
enrolment during 1982-83 was only 9.8. With a total in- 
crease in enrolment but without a desirable gravitation 
towards more socially-needed disciplines like science, 
engineering, agriculture and medicine, the problem of 
student explosion has been felt in the less motivated 
faculties like Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences. It 
is not that more and more students have been unwilling 
to join science or technology courses but that increased 
facilities for those courses have not been provided uni- 
formly throughout the country. Even when such facili- 
ties are provided by the private sector with the tacit ap- 
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proval of the government, the backward and weaker 
sections of society cannot afford to make use of them 
due to their exorbitant cost. Thus professional education 
still remains the monopoly of the rich and the privileged. 

The difficulties caused by the expansion of enrol- 
ment in higher education are due to the incapacity of 
our national economy to tackle them. A coordinated at- 
tempt must be made by the centre and the states to 
maintain the manpower requirement data up-to-date so 
that while making enrolment in higher education, the 
proportion of students in each discipline and course can 
be adjusted to meet the future needs. Now it is time to 


stop prevarication and begin planning in higher 
education. 


CHAPTER 12 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The debate on equality of opportunity in education 
has been conducted largely from the point of view of the 
economic, social and class differences between individual 
students and the educational problems these differences 
create. Equal opportunity in education has been often 
simplistically defined as equal access to schooling and 
equal achievement within schools. In the Indian context, 
this concept of equal opportunity in education is far from 
comprehensive because it ignores the wide regional Jis- 
Parities, the vast divergences between our sub-cultures, 
the retarding linguistic, class and caste considerations 
and the perennial presence of poverty among the masses. 


Equality of opportunity in education is closely related 
to the idea of social justice and social mobility. Educa- 
tion is an instrument of social and economic reward in 
terms of enhanced social status and higher standard of 
living. Equality of educational opportunity, therefore, 
implies that no one should be prevented from getting tne 
best possible schooling because of any social or economic 
impediment. The only justification for differential edu- 
Cational provision should be the educationally significant 
differences like intelligence, achievement, talent and 
interests. 


In a developing country like ours, the higher edu- 
cation system is a most sensitive mechanism because it 
is responsible for the selection, training and allocation 
of personnel with respect to their adult educational roles. 
Education is one of the most acceptable ways of using 
National wealth and employing national efforts for the 
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betterment of the less advanced classes without offending 
or squeezing the privileged. There is a relationship bet- 
ween social justice and the existing education system. 
This does not mean that the establishment of an egali- 
tarian system of education would automatically wipe cut 
all social injustices. In fact, education is essentially a 
matter of personal relationship and equality is primarily 
an economic concept. So equality of educational opportu- 
nity can have relevance only with respect to the right 
to share the educational resources available and not the 
imaginary right to attain ithe same level of educational 
achievement. In other words, it is to class rooms, libra- 
Ties, laboratories, tools, equipments and above all teachers 
and their teaching skilis that a citizen has a right and 
. hot to some predetermined quality of mind, knowledge or 

insight which in the end he might or might not attain 
whatever the resources placed at his disposal. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) pointed out 
that one of the objectives of national education policy 
should be to provide equal opportunities for education 
enabling the unprivileged and weaker sections to use it 
as a tool for social and economic progress. According to 
the Commission, inequality of educational opportunities 
arise due to the following reasons: 


1. The uneven distribution of educational institu- 
tions, hostel facilities etc. 
The poverty of a large section of our people. 


3. The differences in the standard of instruction pro- 
vided by urban and rural schools, 


4. The differences in the home environment. 
The traditional disparity between boys and girls. 


The disparity between the advanced classes and 
the backward classes. 


aa 


Apart from these causes, education system as a whole 
has been constrained by a relentless law of social selec- 
tion resulting in inegalitarianism. The inaccessibility of 
rural areas to the new Styles of life and trends of thought, 


non-enrolment of about one-third of the children mostly 


from backward classes in schools, dropout amounting to 
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even fifty per cent before reaching the tenth standard 
level, failure to bring in a sizable number of women and 
handicapped students to schools and the simultaneous 
encouragement given by the ruling class to several con- 
iradictory streams of education are other facters that 
have helped intensify the inegalitarian nature of our 
education system during the last three decades. 


Since Independence there has been a greater demand 
for education ai all levels. This is because education 
yields greater satisfaction in terms of higher wages and 
enjoyment of culture and leisure than satisfaction recei- 
ved in money invested in physical enterprises. However, 
if education is allowed to expand beyond the capacity of 
the economy to absorb educated manpower, there will 
be a decline in job opportunities and relative wagés 
resulting in an increase in the cost of education, cn the 
one hand, and social dissatisfaction, on the other. So 
while striving towards the ideal of equality of opportunity 
in education, we have to strike a balance between quality 
and quantity, upward mobility in the educational ladder 
and the disturbance caused to social equilibrium. 

Equality of opportunity in higher education is often 
vitiated by the class and caste factor in Indian society. 
Opportunities for higher education should primarily be 
related to the diversity of human endowment. However, in 
an unequal society like ours, even individuals who attain 
or exceed the required standard of human endowment do 
not always get adequate opportunities for higher edu- 
cation whereas individuals who fall short of that quality 
might receive such opportunities as a result of their pri- 
vileged social position. A society can boast of equal 
opportunity in higher education only if the proportion 
Of people from different social, economic and ethnic 
levels undergoing higher education is the same as the 
proportion of these people in the total population. More- 
Over, the distribution of educational resources at the 
higher level should be appropriately and effectively ad- 
justed among the various social groups so as to facilitate 
the relative development and mobility of each group to 
a level commensurate with national aspirations. From 
this point of view, it is feared that the situation in higher 
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education in our country today is far from the ideal 
because 80 per cent of our 31 lakhs students in higher 
education come from the 30 per cent of the populatien 
that constitutes the upper classes. Similarly, the per- 
centage of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students 
in universities and colleges falls short of the 20 per cent 
stipulated by the NGC as reasonable and desirable. 
There are two elements in the concept of equality 
of opportunity in higher education or education in 
general. They are equality of access and equality of 
achievement. Equality of access is guaranteed by the 
siate but equality of achievement depends on various 
factors like innate intelligence and family environment 
of the student and the quality of the education system. 
It is the duty of the state to provide equality of access 
to higher education for every student, irrespective of 
income, sex, social origin, religion or race. The only 
consideration that might influence the allocation of edu- 
cational resources should be merit. Even the concept of 
merit is to be redefined in the light of the historical 
disadvantages the first generation learners have to con- 
tend with. In an attempt to remove the undeserved in- 
equalities that the less privileged classes in our society 
suffer from, a policy of “positive discrimination” is being 
followed in our country. Reservation of seats for the 
scheduled caste and the scheduled tribes and other back- 
ward classes, award of Scholarship and free hostel faci- 
lities, providing food, clothes and books free are some of 
the provisions made by the state. So equal opportunity 
in higher education should be understood as equal access 
to colleges and universities supported by special discrimi- 


natory provisions with regard to the distribution of 
educational resources and facilities, 


__ Equality of achievement is an ideal difficult to rea- 
lise because of the intrinsic differences between students 
and their backgrounds. Though access to education may 
be treated as a citizen’s right, there is no such right for 
anybody to have parity in educational achievement. While 
conceding the right to share equally the available edu- 
cational resources, it is for every citizen to supplement 
the support given by society by self-discipline, hard work 
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and ordering of his intellectual resources. In fact, 
educational achievement does not so much depend on the 
availability of educational resources as it does on the 
ability of the student to make the maximum use of the 
resources available. A vigorous infrastructure of higher 
education can be built up only when equality of opportu- 
nity is assured to all with a safeguard that the facilities 
provided are not frittered away by unmotivated students 
and indifferent teachers. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION ' 
AND THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 


The citizen’s right to receive education and the 
state’s right to educate the citizen are two concepts that 
have provoked much thinking among the modern edu- 
caticnists. With the growth of democratic institutions 
and the spread of social welfare ideas, both these rights 
are increasingly being accepted as inalienable. However, 
with the advent of a technological society in the West 
with its nuclear power plants, electronic equipments, 
ccmputer controlled systems and automated production 
processes which have created new relationships, values and 
Standardisation, the rights and obligations treated as 
sanctified in the industrial society have now ceased to 
be so. In our country alsc, shackled with several economic 
and sccial constraints and handicaps, the rationale of 


educaticnal rights has become a topic of critical reconsi- 
deration. 


To consider education as a matter of right for every 
citizen is not altogether a new idea. Thomas Paine men- 
tioned it in his “Rights cf Man” and Edmund Burke, 
though an enemy of the principle of natural rights, spoke 
approvingly of citizen’s “right to instruction”, 


a universal right, 


nS : should be generally 
accessible and higher education should be accessible based 
on merit. 
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No country can have a modern economy or techno- 
logy without a greatly extended education system. But 
this does not require that every citizen should be highly 
educated. So the right to education for every citizen is 
based on considerations other than material progress or 

attainment of power and riches. The basis for the assum- 

ption that education is a right is that without it human 
beings cannot be fully and richly human. It is a moral 
force that enlivens this assumption rather than any legal 
sanctions or compulsions. Since education is something 
that is attainable in a foreseeabie future through the 
combined efforts of the individual and the state, it 
attains a moral force. ‘hus, it would be safe to treat 
education as a “welfare right” rather than as a basic or 
civil right. As societies vary in their development and 
pricrities and as the very idea of a state itself undergoes 
mutations, citizen’s right to education also undergoes 
conceptual changes. Ii simply becomes an emergent 
right in relation to society. 

In India the policy is not to deny even higher edu- 
cation to anyone. Articles 29 and 30 of our Constitution 
guarantee cultural and educational rights to every citizen 
of the country. Article 41 recognises the citizen’s right to 
education. By Article 45 the state has not only 
recognised the citizen’s right to education but also has 
undertaken to provide “free and compulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age cf fourteen 
years”. However, the citizen’s right to education operates 
within certain circumscribed limits; it has not been reco- 
gnised as a claim backed up by law. Though every citizen 
can claim equal opportunity in the enjoyment of this 
right subject to his intellectual and material capability, 
no citizen has the right to claim from the state either 
the type of éducation he prefers or all the facilities he 
thinks necessary to complete his education. Thus, | the 
right to education becomes illusory as it is not effectively 
administered to all citizens alike or supported by means 
to attract the less privileged sections of society to it. 

Tt is often said that the right to education in a 
democracy is important because only an educated citizen 
can exercise his franchise without fear or favour. This is 
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certainly a specious argument because exercising the fran- 
chise is only one of the innumerable rights or duties a 
citizen makes use of and too rarely. Also it is far from 
true that all educated people exercise their franchise 
without fear or favour. In fact, the right to education 
is sacrosanct because it arises from the concept of social 
equality and equality before law. However, equality is 
only one of the values among many in a multidimensional 
society. Its actualisation should not lead to tampering 
with other values like justice. That is why though all 
citizens deserve education equally, they do not necessarily 
qualify for the same kind of excellence in education. 
As Harold Laski pointed out, it is consistent with equa:ity 
even if people are treated differently as long as diffe- 
rences are relevant tc the common good. For instance, 
the right to education does not confer on a citizen any 
Privilege to claim equal treatment in the matter of 
admission to institutions and courses without regard to 
his performance or merit. Similarly, in the matter of 
Passes and grades in examinations, the concept of equal 
treatment cannot operate. In an unequal society like 
ours, special expenditure on education of the backward 
classes, the handicapped, the orphans and so on is justi- 
fied because otherwise the Society will not benefit from 
the fruition of their talents. Special expenditure on the 
most brilliant section of students as in medicine or 


engineering is also justified because then only can society 
get maximum benefit out of their talents. 


The state should keep a watch over how the services 
and trained talents of the beneficiaries of its policy are 
placed at the disposal of the nation at a later stage. The 
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those who waste the facilities afforded to them by the 
state. 


If the citizens have a right to education, has the 
state the right to educate and prescribe the type of edu- 
cation its citizens should have? It is one of the arro- 
gances of the modern state that it should interlope into 
every aspect of a citizen’s life by overstepping the limits 
to which originally the nation-state confined its activi- 
ties. As early as 1780 John Adams made it a part of the 
American Constitution that it is the duty of the state 
to cater to the “spirit and mind of man” and to “cherish 
the interests of literature and the sciences and all semi- 
naries of them”. With the emergence of the modern na- 
tion states that have diversified their activities to influence 
every aspect of an individual’s life and with the exten- 
sion of administrative tyranny to hitherto unexplored 
regions of social life, state initiative and control of edu- 
cation has become a part of modern ideology. In fact, 
the success of a modern state is often judged on the 
basis of its triumph in the use of its presumed right to 
educate its citizens. Government is the instrument of the 
state for the purpose of enforcing its policies. The men 
who represent the government and who are entrusted 
with the duty of implementing the state’s policy are not 
always the best of men possessed of the frenzy of state 
policies. Thus, there is a dichotomy between the absolute 
policy directions of the state in the matter of education 
and the outlook of those who have already enjoyed the 
benefits and privileges of education and are now eniru- 
sted with the task of implementing the policies. So in 
spite of the noble intentions of state policy, the govern- 
ment machinery often exhibits unwanted ao 
arřogance and obtuseness in administering its right to 


educate. ; 
State-controlled mass schooling has been an yal 
tion of the industrial society. So strongly have i 2 
Modern societies committed to compulsory mass pen 
ing that it was included in the Declaration of ree Se 
of Children in 1959 by the U.N. Article 45 of S Fi 7 
tution emphasises the state's right to te ; = 
compulsory education” to all children upto g 
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fcurteen. In the U.S.A. and the USSR there is provision 
for compulsory primary education. However, there has 
been a rethinking on the rationale of the state’s right to 
educate its citizens almost in a uniform manner, irres- 
pective of their racial, religious, ethnic, cultural and :n- 
tellectual differences and unmindful of the opinion of 
. Parents. In recent times, the courts in the USA have up- 
held on several occasions the stand of the parents who 


refused to send their children to state-owned schools for 
ccmpulsory education. 


The point to consider is whether the state has any 
inherent right to devise and impart a uniform system 
of education to all its citizen 
cevertly, 
which mi 
If the st 
straight- 
it to en 


CHAPTER 14 


TEXTBOOK PHOBIA 


In the higher education system, as it exists in India 
today, both teachers and textbooks are universally detes- 
ted by the students. The students’ disenchantment with 
teachers and textbooks began about two decades ago and 
today it is almost compleie. Textbooks have become a 
nightmarish aversion, an anathema to an average college 
student. Even the more perceptive and studious students 
luck at textbooks with unmistakable suspicion and atiri- 
bute the cause of all their academic miseries to the 
necessity of learning them. Along with the gradual tis- 
appearance of the textbooks from the shelves of college 
Students, there began a glut of guides, made-easies, keys 
and companions that promise wonders. 


In any regulated system of education, textbooks are 
essential. Textbooks present the varicus items of know- 
ledge and information in an orderly, systematic and 
effective manner so as to enable the student to grasp them 
with least difficulty. Textbooks are the mechanics of 
academic learning. Modern education is concerned not 
only with the acquirement of learning but also with ae 
Prcblem of retaining, enhancing and emplcying the ae 
quired knowledge. This is possible only when there «re 
Memory sources for the educated to fall back upon and 
to draw from whenever necessary. Textbooks constitute 


the most effective externalised memory source for the 
Students as well as for those whe have completed ee 
formal education in schools and colleges. Good teatha? 

continue to aid the educated in the process of see 
learning by acting as 2 regulative mechanism, directing 
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and guiding the seeker of knowledge. A well-written text- 
book gives a glimpse of the vastness of knowledge and a 
clue to the strategy of acquiring it. 


There is a notion that the acquirement of knowledge 
increases in proportion to. the number of textbooks a 
student learns. This is not correct. It is not the number 
of textbooks that counts but their quality. In fact, the 
effectiveness of a textbook depends on its scope, i.e., its 
potential to circumscribe as large a portion of the curri- 
culum as possible. A good textbook approximates the 
curriculum and renders it comprehensible to the student. 


Today textbooks have yielded to what is pompously 
called “guides”. The made-easies, keys and companicns 
have flooded the education market with such disastrous 
results that today if you demand a copy of “King Lear” 
from any bookstall, the first question would be “Whose 
King Lear”, A’s, B’s or C’s, A, B and C being the “learned 
professors” who have written guides on that immortal 
classic of Shakespeare. 


The most striking feature of a guide is its bulk. The 
publisher knows that the size of the guide would impress 
the student. There are guides having 500 or more 
pages explaining 50 or 75 pages of the original text. 
Most of the guides are written in pedestrian, if 
not faulty, language as they are mainly meant for 
the mediocre. No Indian guide is free from spelling 
mistakes. They are often filled with information and 
illustrations totally irrelevant to the text and examina- 
tion and often injurious to the intellectual development 
of the student. However, these fake tools of learning sell 
like hot cakes whereas the original textbooks remain un- 
touched in the back rows of bookstalls, It is difficult 
to explain why the students prefer these voluminous 
guides written in unchaste language and filled with 
irrelevant information to well-written textbooks of 
normal size and better quality. 

More disturbing is the fact that 
School and college libraries are ye Nees vain ene 
ber of guides encouraging students to skip textbooks. Not 
only students but also mediocre teachers whose number 
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is fast growing in our schools and colleges, make use of 
these guides. Twisted extracts from old guides mas- 
querade to new class notes for the consumption of the 
less alert students. 

There are several reasons for this universal textbook 
phobia. With democratisation of education at all levels, 
there has grown a tendency to identify the purpose of 
education with the acquirement of a degree. Intellectual 
and moral development has been relegated to the back- 
ground. Instead, passing an examination or getting a 
degree has become the prime purpose. This led to a 
widespread growth of anti-intellectualism among the 
siudents and teachers, resulting in a contemptuous dis- 
regard for well-written books, textbooks or not. A good 
textbook is a source of knowledge and learning whereas 
the purpose of a guide is only to help the student to pass 
the examination. i 

Absence of good textbooks both at the school and the 
university levels also has contributed to textbook phobia. 
In spite of the excellent work done by the NCERT and 
some universities, even today an average school/college 
textbock is a veritable terror. Then there is the scarcity 
of resourceful and imaginative teachers who can make 
use of a good textbook as a level for effective dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. Even an excellent textbook becomes 
lifeless and dull in the hands of an incompetent and 
Mediocre teacher. 


Yet another reason for the students’ aversion for the 


textbook is the unreliability and unpredictability of our 
€xaminations. Curriculum, textbook and examination 
should be inter-related. They are the successive links 
in the chain of academic instruction. But often in oe 
country, examinations go peevish either P the a 
questions are set or in the manner answers are eva ; 


t 
Often question papers are set by k seten tme cise 
experimented with the concerned k who have not 


Toom and answers are evaluated by i f in- 
Set the questions. Thus, there is an nee payi 
Communicability between textbooks, questi the chain, the 
ìon. As a result, the most visible te se 
textbook, loses its credibility and dignity. 
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Another way of looking at textbock phobia is to 
consider it as a protest against the modern school system. 
Textbooks and teachers are the most visible symbols of 
the organised school system. The students avoid ihe one 
and attack the other because both are merely approvers 
for a guilty and spineless system that has failed. 


Textbook consciousness which is sadly lost among 
the students today can be restored only if structural 
changes are made in the teaching system. Disregard for 
the symbols of the learning system is only an external 
symptom of a malady deep rooted in the system itself. 
Education is an organised endeavour to change the whole 
man, to develop his intellectual faculties and to create 
desirable behavioural changes in him. Thus, its ultimate 
aim is not merely the acquirement of a degree and with 
its aid a job but to facilitate a change in our attitudinal 
qualities. 

In a system that lays emphasis on passing the exa- 
minations at any cost, textbooks become irrelevant. But 
if a cultural and intellectual reorientation is given to the 
educational process, any tool that does not serve that 
purpose will cease to survive. Then textbooks written by 
learned persons will be necessary. 


Another problem is the Selection of relevant text- 
books that would correspond to the intention of the curri- 
culum. Even if good textbooks are available, great dis- 
cretion should be observed in prescribing them for each 
discipline and course so that with a minimum number of 
textbooks the curriculum effect is maximised. A few text- 
books which can expose the students to the maximum 


areas of the curriculum is always preferable to a large 


oa of them without any orderly impact on the stu- 
dents. 


It is the duty of the teacher to create respect for 


the textbooks. It is the idler academic who finds fault 
with established textboo! . Ultimately, the student’s atti- 
tude to textbooks very much depends on the sense of 
involvement the teacher shows in its teaching. Let the 


teacher teach the textbook effectively, the student will 
respect both the teacher and the textbook without any 
reserve. 
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In a country where even scurrilous writing and yel- 
low journalism flourish in the shade of freedom of €x- 
pression, there is no remedy to the proliferation of guides. 
Today meaningful teaching and learning have come to 
a standstill in our colleges and schools as a result of the 
inroads made by the guide culture into our educational 
endeavours. This is felt more in humanities and social 
sciences than in pure sciences. The only remedy is to 
create a strong academic opinion against this deteriora- 
tion. Another suggestion is to have textbooks changed 
every year and to have a change in the pattern of question 
papers as often as possible. However, clever writers and 
publishers can circumvent even these safeguards. The 
time is not far off when the country will have to think 
in terms of legislation panning the writing and publishing 


of guides. 


CHAPTER 15 


OPEN BOOK EXAMINATION 


There is a vide recognition that the: theory and prac- 
tice of examination in higher education needs consider- 
able overhauling. Any discussion on higher education 
invariably leads to the consideration of the present exami- 
nation system and to a conviction that the most impor- 
tant single sphere which demands thorough review is the 
che concerned with the testing process. As early as in 
1902, the Indian University Commission pointed out that 
the greatest evil from which university education suffer- 
ed was that teaching had been subordinate to examina- 
tions. After Independence, the University Commission 
(1949) headed by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan observed, “We are 
convinced that if we are to Suggest any single reform in 
university education, it should be that of examination”. 
The Education Commission (1964-66) very rightly re- 
cognised the seriousness of the problem and suggested 
several remedies and innovations, There have been several 
committees since Independence that have gone into the 
problem of examination reform. The reports and recom- 
mendations of these committees such as the Report of 
the Committee on the Indian Examination Reform (1959), 
Report on Evaluation in Higher Education (1961), Re- 


port on Examination Reform (1962), Report on Examina- 


tion. Reform in Indian Universities (1969), UGS’s Plan 
of Action ‘Towards Examination Reform (1973) have 


never been fully implemented or even understood. 

The aim of any examination is to test as accurately 
and precisely as possible the attainment of the academic 
objectives by the student during the university course. 
In that sense examination is nothing but evaluation, It 
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1s a logical follow-up of teaching activity. The reliability 
and validity of any system of testing depend upon the 
extent to which it actually measures the academic attain- 
ments it purports to measure. There is nothing sacro- 
Sanct about examinations unless they work as reliable 
tools to assess the students’ attainment of academic 
Objectives, 


Today examinations have become unreliable because 
they only encourage selective study and cramming and 
very often lead to malpractices. In spite of the invalidity, 
unreliability and subjectivity of external examinations, 
there has been severe opposition from various quarters 
to the Proposal to abolish the system. Surprisingly, the 
Opposition comes from teachers and educational admini- 
Strators themselves. 

In spite of the hesitation to tamper with the existing 
System of testing, lest it should unsettle the whole siruc- 
ture, several innovations are being tried. One such inno- 
vation is open book examination. Though not widely ex- 
Perimented, some universities and autonomous colleges 
have triéd it in a limited manner in recent times. It is 
often Suggested as a substitute for traditional examina- 
tions. In traditional examinations a number of questions 
are set and the examinee is asked to answer all or some 
of them within a specified duration. The examinee orga- 
Nises the answers using his own vocabulary or adopting 
the borrowed style of the texts atid guides he has read. 

nswers come out of strenuous recall and not out of 
Cogent thinking or reasoning. Such examinations do not 
test the examinee’s skill in perceptive organisation of 
ideas or his capacity for integration of knowledge and 
Synthesis of information. Setting question paper GET 
Ubjective and often a cavalier attempt at pedantic sah 3 
‘On of the examiner’s pet preferences and preju ss 
With the growing disregard for authority even in * d 
€Xamination hall, supervision becomes ineffective an 
Malpractices are rampant. 

_ Even in traditional examinations, Op® 
peng partially employed as in permira i 

Sarithmic tables, square root tables, biolog 
00ks, geographical maps and charts and so 0 


open book system is 

the use cf 
cal hand- 
n. In the 
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open bock examination, free access to books, documents 
and other materials is permitted and standardised so as 
to enable the examinee to make use of them discriminately 
in the task of answering questions. The examinee con- 
sults them to discover the relevant points concerning the 
problems involved in the questions before him. For this, 
he should have acquired the necessary acquaintance with 
and insight into the content of the reference books. Em- 
phasis on memory is replaced by emphasis on the exa- 
minee’s capacity to judge, choose, organise and draw ans- 
wers from the supplied source. 

The advantages of open book examination are several: 


1. Tests can be set in all traditional forms of ques- 


tions like essays, paragraphs and objective type. 


2. The examinee is free from pre-examination ten- 
sion which normally retards the efficiency of his 
response to questions. 

3. Copying and other common malpractices would 
become unnecessary. 

4. 


Bazar notes become irrelevant. As a result, the 
racket in guide writing would become unprofitable. 


The most important factor that contributes to the 
stability of the open book examination system is the ques- 
tion paper. Setting a question paper in open book exami- 
nation is a highly specialised task. Questions should be 
se carefuily ard precisely worded as to provoke clear res- 
ponses from the examinees. They should be so designed 
as to stimulate the examinee’s capacity to understand, 
organise, apply and express his knowledge rather than 
merely to recognise the relevant answers in the reference 
books and copy them. To ensure reliability and validity 
of the test, no choice should be allowed or at least it 
should be reduced to the minimum. Valuation of the ans- 
wer scripts will have to be done more scientifically than 
at present. Open book examination answer scripts should 
be evaluated by specially trained examiners under several 
score heads like knowledge of the subject, application, 
expression, sense of choice and organisation, inference. 
judgement and so on and a cumulative score index in 
terms of marks or grades may be given at the end. 
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Before introducing the open book examination sys- 
tem, a feasibility study has to be undertaken with the 
following aspects in view: 


1. Whether open book examination should be a sub- 
stitute for the traditional type of examination or 
a supplement to it. 

2. Variations necessary in the application of the 
system in each discipline and subject. 

3. The modality of fixing the pattern depending on 
the nature and scope of each subject. 

4. The method of drawing up a list of reference 
bocks in each subject and the code governing the 
supply of books and other maierials at each exa- 
mination in each subject to each examinee. 

5. The possibility of introducing multiplicity of 
question papers in the same subject at the same 
examination so that each group of examinees 
would answer a different question paper. 

6. Standardisation of evaluation among various 
examiners. 


In a well organised open book examination, the 
examinees are expected to show a higher order of intel- 
lectual skill and sense of organisation of ideas. So the 
system may be tried only at the post-graduate level in 
the beginning. 

Open book examinations should not degenerate into 
a legally permitted copying system. It should not be an 
alternative to the lax conduct of traditional type of exa- 
Minations. The validity of the open book examinations 
can be ensured only if the task of question setting and 
evaluation is left to specially-trained examiners. Until 
every university has acquired the necessary infrastruc- 
turé in terms of trained paper-setters and evaluators and 
enlarged library ‘facilities to meet the needs of each exa- 
Minee, open book examination should not be tried. 


CHAPTER 16 


TEACHER EVALUATION BY STUDENTS 


A proposal to introduce a scheme of evaluating tea- 
r effectiveness by students at the university level was 
made by the UGC a few years ago. The proposal was 
looked down upon by a large section of the teaching com- 
munity as a vile attempt to belittle the sanctity of the 
teaching profession by permitting the immature to sit 
in judgement over the Supposedly mature. The more 
insular and self-righteous among the college teachers 
triumphantly pointed out the opinion of Professor E. H. 
Gombrich, the art historian, that any scheme to involve 
students in the evaluation of teacher effectiveness would 
be “a blueprint for the destruction of civilisation”. 
However, the idea caught on and since then several 
studies have shown th 
can be reliable, valid a. 


che; 


— Material, so 
personal. Few 


niques to the extent to which teaching does. So teacher 


ould be evaluated at various levels on the 


basis of several simultaneously operating value scales. 
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There are three systems of teacher evaluation — by 
supervisors or official supervisors, by peers and by stu- 
dents. Till recently evaluation of teacher effectiveness by 
Students and peers was not taken Seriously for the pur- 
pose of certification of merit of the teacher. In a hierar- 
chical academic system, only the evaluation by super- 
visors or official superiors counts though that type of 
evaluation is often vitiated by uninformed subjectivity 
and superciliousness of the person who evaluates. Ano- 
ther drawback of supervisor evaluation stems from the 
lack of scholastic authenticity on the part of the super- 
visor to assess the merit of teachers belonging to various 
academic disciplines. Thus a ridiculous situation is creat- 
ed when a principal or a Vice-Chancellor whose scholar- 
Ship is limited to only one subject, say, economics, is 
required to evaluate the effectiveness of a teacher who 
teaches, say, biochemistry. Supervisor evaluation is, at 
best, the product evaluation of a teacher’s performance. 
Product evaluation is unscientific in teaching because it 
erroneously identifies teacher effectiveness with student 
achievement seen through examination results. The 
administrative assumption that student achievement 
taken in terms of passes or failures in examinations is 
Correlated to teacher effectiveness is manifestly wrong. 
In a multi-instructional situation that prevails in our 
Colleges and universities, students are simultanecusly 
exposed to several teachers and as such no single teacher 
Could be held responsible for the overall examination 
Performance of a single or group of students. spe va 
Student achievement depends on various other faci r 
also like consciousness in learning, mental habits, disc 
Pline, industry and home environment. 


Teacher effectiveness can be gauged with mae 
Only if evaluation of the very process of ee a time 
teacher is done through a reasonably long uation can 
With the same group of students. Process ae Denes 

done effectively only when the students teacher and 
because they are the pivot around which pa exposed to 

€ teaching process revolve. The teacher they are in a 
the students for a pretty long time and so vfonality 
better Position to assess the teaching abilities, p 
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traits and philosophy of the teacher than any other group 
participating in the academic activity in a campus. 


There is a feeling that students are incapable of 
objective evaluation and are immature to reach uba 
conclusions. It may be conceded that there are individua 
differences among students in age, intelligence, values 
and socio-economic background. It is also possible, espe- 
cially in campuses vitiated by political, communal OF 
sectarian influences, that the evaluation of teachers by 
the students may not be wholly free from bias. The i 
dent-politician teacher-shirker syndrome is a festering 
phenomenon in our colleges and universities. So it is co 
tain that if student politicians are to evaluate teacher 
effectiveness the result would be disastrous. It is, there- 
tore, imperative for the success of the scheme that only 
students interested in scholastic activities should be 
chosen as arbiters of teacher performance. It is always 
possible to choose a few top rankers in each subject and 
for each teacher at various levels and to obtain their 
evaluation score on the basis of a well-prepared question- 
naire, As every teacher knows, the top rankers in a class 
or subject would be generally more balanced and reliable, 
less biased and impulsive in their assessment than the 
unscholastic and peripatetic majority in a class. 

Evaluation of teacher effectiveness may be done On 
a five-point scale alloting suitable number of scores tO 
each point in the scale. The five-point scale that would 
cover almost the whole area of teacher effectiveness 19 
the order of importance may be given thus: 

ae 


Knowledge of the subject and the level of gene- 
ral scholarship. 


2. Efficiency in teaching, 


3. Class room management in terms of discipline, 
general behaviour, sociability, motivation and 
grace. 

4. Character and integrity. 

5. 


Philosophy and academic outlook as revealed 


through the teacher’s pronouncements in and 
outside the class room. 
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Tu obtain a more rational evaluation score in the 
case of every teacher, it is advisable to ask for similar 
Scores from his peers also. A combination of these two 
sets of scores in the ratio of 2:1 would give a most satis- 
factory evaluation result. 


CHAPTER 17 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


. There has been much talk about community partici- 
pation in higher education in recent times. Some of the 
universities have even redefined their goals as providing 
facilities not only for learning, teaching and research 
but also for extension. The higher educational policy 
enunciated by the UGC some time ago also emphasised 
the extension component. The purpose behind such an 
eiaboration of the educational objectives of universities 
was an honest desire to make higher education more 
Meaningful and its benefits more accessible to society at 
large. 


graduate stage, social service 
for sixty days in total should be obligatory for all stu- 
dents”. This was an ambitious but unrealistic recommen- 


dation because the total number of working days gene- 
rally available in colleges and universities would be only 
about 180, 


Even before the volu: 
Commission appeared, the National Service Committee 
under the late C. D 


- Deshmukh had recommended 
national service as a full 
months for all those who pass the higher secondary exa- 
mination before they enter the university. This was done 
with the intention of avo 
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Service programmes like NCC, NSS and NSC interfering 
and adversely affecting the academic pursuits after the 
students join the university. i 

Community participation in education at all levels is 
one of the elements in the modernisation process. Even 
in a country like the USA, community participation in 
education is being looked upon as a major component 
in the war on poverty. With the passing of the Economic 
Opportunity Act (EOA) in 1964, American sociologists 
and educationists began to recognise the existence of 
poverty and lack of equal opportunity among American 
children and they launched a programme of linking edu- 
cational process with the needs and aspirations of society. 

In India, we have today five major national problems 
to face — poverty, unemployment, illiteracy, social 
inequality and corruption. It should be the endeavour 
of our educational experts to link the educational process 
to a powerful awareness of these problems among the 
students and to enable them to master the skills, atti- 
tudes, motivation and sense of service to grapple with 
them. Education is the means by which a society attains 
certain hopes and aspirations like well-paid work, enjoy- 
able leisure, spiritual life, freedom of discussion and dis- 
sent, development of innate skills and the fulfilment of 
a generally good life. 

Today our educationists, planners and leaders are 
almost obsessed with the idea of community participation 
even in higher education in the hope of obviating the 
ills that beset that sector. Arts and science colleges where 
82% of our students receive higher education have now 
become centres of NCC, NSS and other social service 
activities often dragging the students outside the cam- 
puses causing disruption in the genuine academic ae 
Suits, College principals take pride in enumerating such 
Non-academic activities as the very purpose for which 
their colleges stand, educational administrators and D 
ners are busy discovering how many villages can 
“« , be cleaned and how 

adopted”, how many slums can EA 
many canals can be cleared. Vice-Chancellors ani F E 
nors in their convocation addresses exhort a 

glory of such social work or participation in community 
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matters and have ceased to mention anything about the 
Gesirability of students getting distinction in scientific, 
artistic or literary pursuits. Floating on the cres: of this 
unacaãemic enthusiasm which began in the mid-seventies, 
a few universities introduced a system of compulsory 
social service some time ago. This was intended to be a 
part of the academic ccurse and it helped many to get 
degrees which with academic studies alone they would 
not have been able to do. Fortunately, the system was 
given up, but the idea survives in several other forms. 
For instance, the two themes the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Indian Universities held in Annamalai 
University in December 1984 discussed for three days were 
“distance education” and “extra and cocurricular activi- 
ties in coileges and universities”, probably because the 
fiftysix participating Vice-Chancellcrs did not find any 
other problems concerning their universities worth dis- 
cussing. They were blissfully unconcerned about the real 
academic problems with which even ordinary academics 
are concerned such as the state cf science education, pro- 
fessional education, examination reforms, maintenance 
of standards, restructuring curriculum and courses, library 
and laboratory facilities, scholarship system for students 
and teachers and students welfare schemes. Thanks tO 
their wisdom, another important theme the Vice-Chan- 
cellors discussed was the Possibility of placing police 


stations in full panoply in the vicinity of their offices in 
the campus ! 


This is the atmosphere we have today in higher edu- 
cation. So the so-called community participation has come 
to stay. However, no thought is spared on the extent to 
which 31 lakhs of our teen-aged students can improve the 
conditions of 700 million of our people, most of them 
living in villages. Herding the young students into villages 
and slums to dig pits, to clean drainage conduits or tO 
construct kutcha roads which are undone by the next 
occasion they visit the same place cannot be called edu- 
cation by any stretch of imagination. Duplicating the 
work of the panchayat, municipal and government agen- 
cies without achieving the same degree of durability or 
utility for their work is what the student social service 
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volunteers do, an enthusiastic advocate of community 
participation and social work in education writes, 
“Usually there is plenty of work for young students to 
do in the villages. There is plenty of garbage and dirt 
daily accumulating at the street corners, holes in the 
roads to be repaired, mud in the village well, the dirty 
water accumulating in muddy puddles which are breed- 
ing grounds of mosquitoes, small bridges to be built for 
people to cross”. This is sheer bunkum because our stu- 
dents are meant for better things. 

In its right sense, community participation in educa- 
tion and student participation in community affairs are 
complementary. The main purpose is to establish a link 
between the community and one of its limbs, the students 
who are more and more getting alienated from its present 
body. In this process the students become aware of the 
problems and ethos of the community and the commu- 
nity becomes conscious of the advantages of modernisa- 
tion through education. In fact, community participation 
conceived in the right spirit should have as its aim the 
creation of a mutually affecting consciousness about each 
entity's condition, needs, aspirations and potentialities. 
The purpose is not to wean away students from colleges 
and schools and to fix them in the censorious and strug- 
gling environment of a village to perform inconsequen- 
tial manual work. In other words, the purpose of com- 
munity participation is to “internalise the sense of social 
responsibility” of the students. 

A community is a group of 
geographical area living conscio 
teristic way sharing common V 
relation to a college or school, | 
catchment area. Indian communit 

' what Oscar Lewis calls “a culture 0 for disintegration 
elements of this culture are a tendency ‘i ha edu 
in the name of religion, caste, economic sta acini grati- 
cational disparities; an inability to bai et resignation 
fication and to plan for the future; a sense Fi aoe a 
and fatalism; male superiority; weak C60 DAN oT and 
State of poverty and suffering ae nity in higher 

Superstitions. Involvement of such a commu 


people within a specified 
usly in their own charac- 
alues and interests. In 
the community is its 
y is characterised by 
f poverty”. The main 
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educational plannin 
of students with the activities of 


, à -ested 
maa community there are several groups interes 
1n the affairs of t 


© universitylcollege like parents, t ef 

chers, educational authorities, agencies and institu o 

Which want to recruit Sraduates, local groups and ted 

viduals, Politica) Parties. Each of these groups is in ais 

for different reasons, So their commitment and va ys 

n regarding the university|college are not ae 

r even Complementary, As such commun t 

i confrontations we 
aims, purposes 4 


m e raw leads to 
best to futility, This disparity of 
achievements ives ri 


; Se to all kin f undesirable med 
rae: F we p tellectua] growth ahy eiin of studert 
academic a F lts in the a Solute neglect of BDE in 
the Ig ae suit Which alone can help the studen de 
cannot pa nS omic Physics and agricultural econo ate 
dirt, ae ty digging pits ana removing ee 
ronment lab 4 Studied Within the disciplined 

ommu; 


TY or class room and no amount 0 
eae 


e 
ofa a8 a substitute to eo 
learnin, i niversity op college should be t 
the teacher pias: its Pupils, the catra] activity © 

S Shoulg be t hing and that of pupils siny 
F -ener educați i tter 

expe E > at least is a ma 
he tee requires full time attention both from 
ly me we $ teachers to m e it socially and PEGE 
and tea, " Dissipating energies of the studen! a 
i : emic pursuits will have f 
"ation. Th 9 g- heir evelopment and the future © 
à World of €xploding knowledge, even the 
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time allotted at present in colleges for intellectual pur- 
Suits is inadequate. So we may divert our time and energy 
to projects of uncertain benefits only at our peril. 

If we agree to redefine community participation as 
an attempt to link the community with the college with 
a view to creating a community|social consciousness and 
Commitment values in students, we may do so in four 
Stages. They are information, negotiation, consultation, 
and sharing decision-making. The community may be 
involved in one or all of the above stages while formulat- 
ing college policies regarding admission, extra-curricular 
activities, construction of buildings, providing communi- 
cation facilities and so on. For instance, if the catchment 
community is industrialised, students may receive assist- 
ance in learning science, engineering or commerce. If it 
is an agricultural society the students may receive expe- 
rience in farming, marketing and related activities. Most 
of the catchment communities of Indian colleges may 
not be able to offer any assistance in the matter of cur- 
riculum formulation, examination experiments or library 
management. So community participation becomes effec- 
tive only in proportion to the sophistication aia a 
the community in each field of human activity. In Ane 
community participation should be restricted to ae ae 
in which a particular community can offer any a ae 
to the overall development of the institution and its that 
dents. It is time to disabuse our minds of the ioe 
community participation means Com tide eae 
colleges offering help (especially manual) ie If the 
the several difficulties of the villages eee ee me 
Concept of community-student linking ani implemented 
stood without infusing populist nity academie. pee? 
Unpretentiously along with te odus of students from 
8ramme in colleges, the sickening ex janes would come 
class rooms to village roads and slum 


to a stop. 


CHAPTER 18 


RESEARCH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
~- O 


one more dimension to it, ie. application of knowledge. 
When the first Indian universities were started, they were 


ance and supervision from a uni 4) 
entire initiative for research lay with the individual 
Scholar, 


However, with the Opening of science faculties in the 
universities and the establi 


on. In fact, one of the major 
the expansion of 
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The upsurge in university-sponsored and financed 
research has created several problems in its trail. Today 
every university insists on a research degree as the mini- 
mum qualification for university appointment and pro- 
motion. This insistence is an unwitting confession of the 
poor quality of the post-graduates these universities pro- 
duce. Since the introduction of the new UGC norms 
regarding pay scales and qualifications in 1973, there has 
been a mad rush for research qualifications. Today most 
of the 130 and odd universities in India and a few other 
non-universıty research centres are feverishly engaged 
in the “production and dissemination” not of knowledge 
but of doctorate and M. Phil degree holders to satisfy 
the requirement of university and college appointments. 
This has resulted in a proliferation of pseudo-research 
and production of “scissors-and-paste” variety of research 
theses. It is assumed that a teacher improves his “quality” 
by simply improving his “qualification” by hook or by 
crook. For the careerist in the academic ladder, it is all 
the more necessary to publish books and papers whatever 
may be their quality and to ħave as many research regis- 
trants under him as he could possibly pretend to guide. 
Such a system divorced from love of learning and earnest 
work leads to soft options in the choice of research topics 
and prevents socially and intellectually inspiring in-depth 
study. A good percentage of research students in Indian 
universities today are fresh post-graduates who have fail- 
ed to get an immediate employment and therefore, have 
to extend their “pursuit of knowledge” into the realm of 
research. Considering the general deterioration in univer- 
sity stanđards today, such candidates often lack the basic 
ability or attitude for research. For them research Dae 
a stop-gap employment or a form of disguised unemploy 


ment. 

iviti the acquisition 
rs to activities related to I i 
: on. It is an activity seeking to 
gain greater understanding of a phnom aa a 4 
directed towards the solution or anmai e apa = 
Modern research makes use of the ae i "m i 
Observation, analysis, description, in a cule 
inference. It requires expertise in concep 


Research ref l 
of knowledge or informati 
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does not lead to the discovery or formulation of some 
new and significant knowledge or useful reinterpretation 
of the existing knowledge is no research at all. That is 
why a major part of the university research in India 
today, especially in social Sciences and humanities, cannot 
be classified as genuine research. They are at best merely 
“studies” or “investigations”, 

The chairperson of the UGC voiced the opinion that 
twofold research activities Should be undertaken by ihe 
universities in the country—one, in basic knowledge which 
would be viewed in the global Perspective and the other 
motivated to find solutions for 
blems. This is mer 
dichotomy between 


» We will realise that the 


“fundamental” and the “applied” 
Narrow down and merge into the “basic”. It is when 


“studies”, “investigations” and “surveys” of less basic 
value and easier accomplishment are mistaken for 
genuine research that the 


SN » the improvement in qualification 
Signifies Improvement in quality; second, the research 
qualification essentially enhances the quality of teaching. 
Both these assumptions are contrary to actual experi- 
ished theses accepted by Indian uni- 
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versities do not show any higher level of merit than simi- 
lar works written by professional scholars who do not 
hanker after degrees. As a result of the universal hurry 
to produce as many research degree holders as possible 
within a short time, Indian universities have accepted 
substandard theses in large numbers and allowed research 
studies to be undertaken in substandard departments and 
institutions. There are universities which unashamediy 
approve the opening of research courses even in colleges 
where there are no post-graduate departments. There are 
universities which organise correspondence and “crash” 
programmes for M.Phil and Ph.D. aspirants, thanks to 
the demand for these degree holders in bulk. While the 
quantity of pseudo-research increased in proportion to 
the number of scholarships provided, the quality of learn- 
ing decreased. As one witty Vice-Chancellor remarked, 
“some professors count their students” doctorates arith- 
metically as the head-hunters of old used to count the 
shrunken heads that they carried on their lances, not 
in terms of the significance and value of the completed 
research projecis’, The Ph.D. boom has reached such 
an alarming level today that in January 1985 alone 
Indian universities accepted 335 theses in several subjects. 
It is estimated that since 1977-78 about 40,000 research 
degrees have been awarded by the Indian universities. It 
is also reported that Ph.Ds are granted on a mutual obli- 
gation basis, not always on the basis of work done or 
results produced. An enquiry committee set up by the 
President of India to go into the affairs of an Indian 
university a few years ago had to say this: “Whether it 
be in the examinations at the higher level which involve 
the conferment of doctorates or in other examinations, 
it has been reported to us that it is not so much the per- 
formance of the student as the part played in propitiat- 
ing some of fhe powerful members of the groups that 
ensure his success and not infrequently his rank in the 
university”. 

A collection of the research themes in various sub- 
jects which have been accepted for the award of Ph.D 
degrees in Indian universities would be a purion bag E 
socially irrelevant and intellectually infantile formuła- 
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tions and topics. Often the topics are suggested by the 
supervisor himself as most of the Ph.D aspirants are even 
unable to formulate a topic-idea before registering. Then 
it is a tall order to “complete” the research within a 
specified time, usually three years. Nobody knows what 
is the sanctity of three years or whether the duration of 
three years is exactly coterminus with the fulfilment of 
the research task. However, candidates possessing M.Phil 
degrees are allowed to submit their research theses after 
two years as if M:Phil is the first year of a three-year 
Ph.D course. In fact, for a researcher motivated by love 
of learning and impulse to originate, there is no time 
limit, because even after the award of the degree his 
research continues. A serious bane of Indian university 
research is that it ends with the award of the degree. The 
researcher does not acquire the attitude to pursue learn- 
ing beyond the horizon of the degree. One can see any 
number of research degree holders in Indian universities 
and colleges who have never bothered to publish even 2 
magazine article since taking their degrees. Resting on 


their dubious laurels, they pretend omniscience which is 
detrimental to the students learning from them. Educa- 
tionist A. J. Scott wrote 


years ago, “He who learns from 
one occupied in learning drinks of a running stream. He 
who learns from one 


who learned all he has to teach 
drinks the green mantle of the stagnant pool”. 


ht by Indian resear- 
“The Moral Vision in Saul 
llow’s * on which a thesis was submitted in one 
university in 1981 was repeated in another university in 
1983 under the slightly altereq title “Saul Bellow, His 
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search of Values in His Novels” (note the inelegant phra- 
sing). In the month of November 1982 a thesis on “Theme 
of Compassion in the Novels of Bernard Malamud” and 
another on “Bernard Malamud’s Writings: An Evalua- 
tion” were submitted in two different universities. Studies 
on T. 5. Eliot’s religion, philosophy and metaphysics are 
repeated ad nauseam. Shakespeare's sonnets are research- 
ed again and again under several banners. One fails to 
understand what new light an Indian scholar could throw 
on the “sonnets” after the monumental studies made by 
such scholars as A. L. Rowse, Leishman, R. J. C. Wait 
and Robert Gittings. A striking example of the soft option 
research is a thesis entitled “Complex Sentences in Eng- 
lish and Kannada” submitted to one of our universities. 

A very easy source of soft option research is found 
in what is termed as comparative literature or compara- 
tive linguistics. Most of the topics have no social relevance 
or scholarly significance. The commonest practice is to 
make a comparative study of an English writer with one 
in one of the Indian languages. Often, neither the re- 
searcher nor the supervisor is proficient in the concerned 
Indian language; yet the thesis would be accepted through 
a silent conspiracy between the researcher, the supervisor 
and the university. 

It is estimated by scientists like Oppenheimer that 
knowledge doubles itself every ten years. However, funda- 
mental knowledge doubles itself only in 40 to 45 years. 
In India the number of researchers and research theses 
multiply out of proportion to the pace of multiplication 
of basic knowledge. As a result there is an inevitable 
dilution of standards, repetition of information and re- 
hashing of existing knowledge in our research produc- 
tions. As Frankie Dobie said research becomes “nothing 
but the transference of bones from one graveyard to 
another”. 4 

Research topics beginning with ‘Some aspects SO 
are calculated to absolve the researcher from the pitfalls 
of imprecision and indirection. Some topics suggest a 
deliberate attempt to narrow down the scope to conve- 
nient parameters of data collection, analysis and ne 
pretation. “A Study of the Leisure Habits of Weavers” (it 
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can be tailors, beedi workers, miners and so on) on the 
coastal regions of city “A” or “A Comparative Study of 
the Linguistic Peculiarities of the Spoken Languages A 
and B” or “Variations in the Pronunciation of English 
among the English-educated peopie of town A with iol 
ference to their mother tongue” are some of the examples 
modelied on the impotent themes often adopted by the 
Indian researchers nowadays. They are neither socially 
relevant nor intellectually rewarding and therefore, un- 
Suitable as research topics. 

The relevance of research to teaching is at best 
secondary. A good teacher is not necessarily the most 
qualified teacher but the most resourceful and industr k 
ous scholar who has the instinctive capacity to know his 
students. A good research degree may enhance the scho- 
larship of the teacher and attune him to the task of 
imparting knowledge. A researcher is expected to have 
more than adequate Scholarship in his own field of re- 
search and a moderate level of scholarship in related 
branches of knowledge. Thus he can bring to bear upon 
His teaching the dimensions of his scholarship and skill. 
However, this is true of every good teacher and these 
abilities do not Solely depend upon his research degree. 
The researcher only nibbles at the periphery of know- 
ledge and a good researcher realises it and becornes hum- 
ble before his task. Moreover, in an atmosphere of pseudo- 
research as it exists in most Indian research endeavours, 
e is but an appendage and not an instru- 
aching. As Wesley W, Posvar, the Chan- 
versity of Pittsburg, once wrote, “we are 
thinking of teaching and research aS 
inforcing set of tasks without realising that 
the research function has been elaborated only in modern 


times whereas teaching has been existing since time 
immemorial.” 


The UGC has been incurring huge expenditure 
towards the award of Scholarships to college teachers te 
enable them to obtain research degrees. In 1982-83 alone 
2801 such junior research fellowships were allocated to 
96 universities, the value of each fellowship being 
Rs. 600|- per month in addition to Rs, 3000|- per annum 


cellor of the Uni 
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as contingency grant. But the UGC’s fond hope of im- 
proving the quality of teachers by improving their paper 
qualification has been proved illuscry. So there has been 
some rethinking on the part of the UGC about the wis- 
dom of lavishing national funds indiscriminately on 
every aspirant for a research degree without obtaining 
a corresponding quality service. As a result the UGC has 
proposed a national competition examination to select 
suitable candidates for its scholarships. This is a move 
in the right direction, provided the UGC is able to per- 
suade the research departments throughout the country 
to stick to respectable and reliable norms in the selection 
of research topics, guidance, supervision and certification. 


CHAPTER 19 


VIOLENCE IN THE ACADEMIES 


Äl 
The most disturbing feature of contemporary pu 
and social scene in India is organised and ahr o 
violence which most often goes unpunished. Threats 


of our everyday 
details of violence, cruelty, 


decency in public life leave us unaffected. Today most of 


of violence” in our stride. 
The fre 
dominated our Political and soci 


of non-violence and 


Ordinarily, we identify violence with any activity that 
results in destruction of life and Property or causes injury 
to fellowmen, Ina larger Sense, violence is the illegal 
employment of methods of Physical and mental coercion 
for personal or sroup interests, Tt involves excessive or 
unrestrained use of force and so it brutalises the person 
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who uses it and depersonalises the victim. Violence is not 
always associated with action alone, it is also associated 
with the language we use, the attitudes we adopt and the 
very thoughts we entertain. When the policeman opens 
fire on a crowd, we all agree that there is violence in the 
act. But how many of us realise that violence of a differ- 
ent sort occurs when the doctor refuses to attend on a 
patient unless he is paid on the spot, when the bureau- 
crat puts aside a file until it becomes untraceable, when 
the headmistress bargains for a donation in return for 
a preschool admission, when the taximan refuses to ply 
unless ycu pay through the ncse cr when your barber, 
tailor or grocer simply refuses to serve you in response 
to a bandh call. It is this sort of violence more than the 
open violation of law and order that makes our life miser- 
able today. In the face of such irritating exhibition of 
inert violence, the society has already surrendered like a 
frightened child. 

The life in our academies closely follows the pattern 
set by the society. After all, a society gets the educational 
institutions it deserves. Today, after thirtyseven years of 
independence, our institutions of learning, especially of 
higher learning, have come to a stage of stasis, arrested 
development. Most of our schools are mercifully free from 
violence and in fact, the only silver lining in an other- 
wise murky atmosphere of academic chaos is the existence 
of a few excellent schools in almost all parts of the coun- 
try. This cannot be said of our universities and colleges. 

India has the second largest educational system in the 
world, next only to China. The expansion of educational 
infrastructure during the last three and a half decades 
have been mainly in terms of quantity. In 1947 we had 
only 21 universities and 450 colleges with a total student 
enrolment of two and a half lakhs. Today we have 133 


i iti i t strength 
universities and 5,012 colleges with a total studen t 
of 31.36 lakhs. We employ about 2.1 lakhs of teachers in 

ily growth. 


these institutions. But expansion is not necessari 
Moreover, it was achieved at the cost of elementary and 
preschool education. 

Looking at the phenomenal ex 
cation since 1947, one is apt to 


pansion of higher edu- 
think that our higher 
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educational institutions are too many and that they na 
too overcrowded to carry out any genuine academic wor 
This is the explanation usually doled out by educan 
administrators, political leaders and even academics a5 
the general deterioration in higher educational e 
and campus unrest. This is a superficial view. In ae 
higher educational expansion and enrolment in our ou 
try are not enough considering the vasiness of the a 
try, its population and the national requirements a 
progress and development. The problem is not overct re a 
ing but unequal distribution of students in rural and u 


j í h ; yi- 
ban areas and regional imbalances in educational pro 
sion. 


The muddle in higher education is not the rea 
expansion in enrolment as we are made to believe. eo 
anomaly lies in the fact that expansion in enrolment nae 
not been supported by a corresponding expansion of oo 
sources and an etficient organisational set-up. Higher 
educational policies, innovations and administrative ote 
tegies have been evolved with the sole purpose of attrac a 
ing more and more students and providing them wil z 
degrees whatever may be their quality. Recommendations 
made by Education Commissions, Committees and Study 
Groups have been largely put aside or implemented only 
in parts. Academics and students are left with no alterna- 


tive but to yield to the unimaginative attempts at uni- 
versity reforms, largely undert 
non-academic 
educational 


» Military training etc. as a pa- 

cational ills. The newly-emer~ 
ms to be to claim rewards 
fort, to retain privileges with” 
subordinate right conduct tO 
education has taken the tone 


hine or water cooler, you get deg- 
Like the post-parcel from distant 


= 
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places, you get degrees by post even without the bother 
of visiting a college, university or library. 


Such an educational environment breeds cynicism, 
frustration and violence. It is no use telling that students 
are worried about the prospect of employment or the fu- 
ture of people of Indian origin in Sri Lanka or what areas 
should be in which state. In fact, violence and cynicism 
are inbuilt in the system; the so-called reasons are only 
convenient provocations. In addition to this, today’s 
Indian student sees around him frequent communal, racial 
and linguistic strife. He sees political parties taking law 
into their own hands settling disputes through strikes and 
gheraos. Even legislatures where frequently ink bottles 
and abuses are used instead of arguments serve as no 
good models for him. Intrigues and manipulations by 
politicians, bureaucrats and academics upset his sensiti- 
vities and make him a cynic with no respect for elders 
He sees even top people in our colleges and universities 
often involved in corruption, favouritism and intrigue 
and the lower ranks trying to survive through sycophancy 
and subservience to those in power. 


Such a situation would have resulted in a rebellion 
of the youth but for the Indian genius of absorbing dis- 
sent and channelising it along socially unprofitable lines. 
Thus we have had only violence and disorder but no 
systematically organised student movement in recent 
times as in the various other parts of the world. In the 
sixties when Indian students were groping in the dark 
for a clearly defined ideology of rebellion, when our poli- 
tical parties and leaders were feeding them with paro- 
chial ideas based on caste, religion and language instead 
of guiding them to an enlarged vision of an international 
ideal, American students moved by an inexorable idealism 
were protesting against the Vietnam War and the policy 
of draft, Italian students were agitating for university 
reforms in the process replacing four Education minis- 
ters at one stretch and the French students almost ever- 
threw the regime of Charles de Gaulle. During the same 
period there were strong student movements in Spain, 
China, Japan and Germany. In Indonesia, Seokarno was 
overthrown in a revolution supported by students. Today 
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in Pakistan students are up in arms against the Be 
dictatorship. Thus all over the world the a ee 
proved once again that the universities are the 

tories of liberalism and revolution. 


i ere 
However, in India, the pattern is different. Here th 


ding 
is no student revolution but only student unrest lea 
to violence. Even thi 


since the fifties. Thi 


e seventies and early aeni 
most of cur great national ae 
n violent student agitations na 
deology behind them. Such W 


i umanisti itical ideologies 
4a _herding them aw istic political id 
“0 political proxy fighting 


ment or Za tudents indulge in violence for the postpone- 
cellation of xaminations, against hard gues- 
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tion papers, for freedom to copy at the examination, for 
promotion of failed students, to settle college union dis- 
putes, against authorities who punish erring students etc. 
‘All such violence promptly results in the destruction of 
furniture, laboratory, library, sports room and sometimes 
even in attack on teachers and principals. It is rarely 
that students nowadays agitate for better educational 
facilities, better teachers, better student welfare services 
or better standard of education. The alleged misconduct 
of a shoeshine boy or a bus conductor, the jocular re- 
mark of a teacher or a principal would provoke them to 
violent reaction but they are unmoved by the news of a 
hundred killings in Assam or Punjab or the havoc wrought 
by flood or drought in any part of our country. 
Violence is not always disfunctional as most pacifists 
think. George Simmel, the sociologist, argues that vio- 
lence and conflict have a definite function in group co- 
hesion. It is a cleansing force, a means of gaining whole- 
ness and escaping from degradation. It also helps to give 
a sudden jerk to an established social or political pattern 
so as to regroup the several elements into more welcome 
new patterns. But the violence we witness in India today. 
especially in the academies, does noi serve any such pur- 
pose because it is not linked with any noble social cause 
and not motivated by a desire to rebuild the system. It 
only helps to debase the system further. ee 
Generally, it is a small group in a college or univer- 
sity that organises violence. The group uses militant tac- 
tics to overawe and coerce hundreds of normally peaceful 


st is how we have professional agitator 
ne sai who continue to study for bey years 
in the same university under one pretext or cet E 
Even the apparently peace-loving majority is conal on 
to follow the violent minority through a long proces ot 
school education remarkable for its total pe ne 
desirable values. The one attitude our schools sy ema 


ally instil is an unhealthy spirit of competition. The i 
less sadism and snobbery of our urban prese 3 


the 
regimentation and harshness of our ai ee tea- 
lack of tenderness and sympathy on me = and turns of 
chers ana ihe un desirable ideological tw! 
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our textbooks make our children veritable vehicles of 
discontent ready to explode at the slightest provocation. 
A system of education Which teaches competition and 
conflict at all levels, which does not emphasise love, har- 
mony, cooperation and universal brotherhcod can produce 
only the type of disorganised and disorderly minds we 
see today in our institutions of higher learning. 


No serious efforts have been made in recent times to 


e in our academies, The tenderness 
and university authorities look at 


T € one feel that students are today 
a “protected area of society”, i 
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quantum of work. Often they erupt at the time of uni- 
versity examinations and create a parallel tension to the 
one students create. Karmacharis also strike at the same 
time making the university’s work impossible. Thus the 
Indian university today is a free for all. No wonder, Stuart 
Maclure wrote that “in mosi countries the only thing 
that prevents the ecucational system from going bank- 
rupt is sheer inefficiency”. 

The first step towards restoring the sanctity of our 
higher educational institutions and to make them pur- 
poseful and peaceful is to lay down a considerably high 
standard of intellectual achievement for a student te 
deserve a degree. Higher education should be protected 
from all populist claptraps into which it has fallen and 
a firm awareness should be created among studenis that 
they should satisfy certain reasonably high standard to 
enter a university and to get a degree. The ridiculous way 
our universities lower their standards to meet the lower- 
ing standard of performance of students in order to award 
them degrees at any cost has made us apologetic about 
our own qualifications. So for some years to come, 
lamentation over the percentage of failure at examina- 
tions and drop out at several levels should be given up. 
The purpose of higher education should be accepted as 
acquirement of knowledge and culture and not acquire- 
ment of simple knowhow and degrees. It should be linked 
to man’s aspiration for higher levels of existence and 


cosmic values. 

There is no substitute f 
adminiscration. The most power 
ER administrator today is the fear of students and 
the fear of politicians who control them. And oe 
Gandhiji said makes a person incapable of in e 7 
thinking and action. So a separate cadre of educa om 
administrators moved by a genuine desire to abin z 5 
ideals of university education and unmoved by : a 
should be trained. While it is the responsibility ee 
university and college to provide the reuen ue 
for learning and teaching, it is not its duty te ra 
those elements indulging in destruction of campi PO 
perty or obstruction of the teaching-learning i 


or courage in educational 
ful passion that rules an 
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The Vice-Chancellors and principals must be such men 
of integrity, honesty and courage that they do not cower 
before student or teacher intransigence and abdicate 
their responsibility. They may seek the aid of the law 
and order authorities whenever viclence rocks the insti- 


tution instead of Seeking clandestine compromise with 
the troublesome elements. 


Teachers in higher education should be people with 
Scholarship, character and integrity. It is not the quali- 
Tication of the teacher ihat is important, but the quality 
of his mind and inteilect. The relationship between stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators and parents should be 
regulated by mutual trust, love and respect. The teacher's 


ir primary duty of teaching by 
ents that are unacademic and 
at variance with the ideals and values they teach. It is 


and character of the teacher 


Places of joy where the teacher and the taught in a com- 
i i d enriching each other 
love and shanti. 
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CHAPTER 20 


HIGHER EDUCATION — A FUTURE PATTERN 


Most of the Universities in India are affiliating uni- 
versities. The colleges affiliated to them are regulated 
by the university statutes and ordinances. In the matter 
of admission, syllabus, examination, and awarding of 
degrees and diplomas, the colleges have to toe the univer- 
sity line. About 82% of the students in higher education 
receive their instruction in these colleges. In 1947 we had 
only 21 universities and 450 colleges which had a total 
student strength of about 2.5 lakhs. Today we have more 
than 5000 colleges affiliated to the 133 universities in the 
country catering to the needs of about 31 lakh students 
and employing more than two lakh teachers. These 
institutions still continue to be dominated by models and 
value systems adopted during the colonial regime, They 
function in isolation from the community as well as 
from one another. In spite of the occasional attempts to 
tamper with the structure and content of this university- 
college system, it has grown into a gigantic monolith 
which resists any serious attempt to reform it. Today, 
with the exception of a few professional colleges, the 
affiliating university system has become an antieduca- 
tional force disrupting the very process it professes tc 
encourage. : a. 

The role of an affiliated college in a university is to 
offer effective assistance in the matter of implementing 
the university’s educational programmes and ieee 
Affiliated colleges are the as pve 
trust and the agents of its activitie R their ability 


honest and sincere performance and j 
to maximise the university intentions regarding teaching. 
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learning, research and extra-curricular activities that the 
affiliated colleges serve the cause of higher education. 
Any let up in the matter of implementing university 
guidelines and circumventing university regulations and 
rules through devious methods defeat the very purpose 
for which affiliated colleges stand. Another creative role 
affilfated colleges have to play in a university system 1s 
to formulate new extensions to the frontiers of learning 
by organising their own cells of academic studies. Today, 
with the unprecedented expansion of knowledge, there 
cannot be any agreement on what constitutes higher 
education. Whenever we reach a consensus new concepts 
arise and the original concept vanishes. Thus the modern. 
university is “auto-destructive’, a fact that should impel 
every university to stretch itself beyond its immediate 
peripheries and to concentrate on a far-off ideal. In this 
task the affiliated colleges have to play a positive role 
as they are in possession of the most potent of all re- 
sources, namely, students and teachers. 


However, the affiliated university has failed in all 
these onerous tasks mainly due to maladministration at 
the university level and lack of authority and vision at 
the college level. Stuart Maclure once wrote that “in 
most countries the only thing that prevents the educa- 
tional system from going bankrupt is sheer inefficiency - 
This is true of the Indian university system. Maladmini- 
stration, inefficiency and lack of purpose and planning 
have seeped into the very vitals of the affiliating univer- 
sity system that today mbst of the colleges are no better 
than what the Americans call “cow colleges”. Instead of 
providing an atmosphere for peaceful and fruitful pur- 
suit of knowledge and socialisation, these colleges have 


become pockets of chaos, disorder and violence often 


extending their malevolence into other spheres of social 
life also. 


The affiliated colleges generally provide instruction 
in arts, humanities, social sciences and sciences. Students 
with a better intellectual calibre invariably choose scien- 
ces or those social science courses like B.Com which 
would give them better employment opportunities. It is 
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the less motivated and below average students who opt 
for the other social science subjects, arts and humanities. 
Out cf this situation has arisen one of the most distur- 
bing features of our arts and science colleges today — 
the presence of a body of students incapable and reluc- 
tant to be benefited by any programme of teaching and 
is, therefore, a ready victim of ambitious politicians. 
This group is the nucleus of disturbance in the campus 
and being unmotivated and bereft of any academic inte- 
rest is ready to be swayed by any wind that blows. The 
desire on the part of the more motivated students to 
have an orderly campus to enable them to learn is stulti- 
fied by the crganised defiance of this minority, patro- 
nised by politicians and often encouraged by the less 
motivated among the teachers themselves. Today a dozen 
students can organise a strike, disrupt a collcge function 
or examinaticn, destroy college property, embarrass and 
insult the principal and the teachers, contrive the clo- 
sure of the college and generally spread disorder and 
terror in the campus. A harassed principal assisted by a 
weak coterie of teachers and boosted only by the half- 
hearted promise of support from the management cr 
government is no match for these veterans of disorder 
More disheartening is the manner in which mest of the 
students and teachers are conditioned to yield to such 
filibustering by a minority. 

The students in the faculties of arts, humanities and 
social sciences alone form about 70% of the total student 
population in affiliated colleges. If an alternative 
system of higher education is offered to them, affi- 
liated colleges can be relieved of the responsibility 
of handling this irrepressible and irresponsible sec- 
tion of students. Today most of the universities 
provide facilities for correspondence education, espe- 
cially in arts, humanities and social sciences. There 
are also a couple of open universities which allow more 
liberal facilities. By 1986-87 a National Open University 
is going to be established offering nationwide opportuni- 
ties for those who want to pursue higher spe from 
a di y in future, students seeking a mission in 
Ge eee ttar and social science courses will have to 
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be diverted to correspondence and distance soneton 
should be the endeavour of affiliated colleges in T 
to discourage regular admissions to the faculties = Sron 
humanities and social sciences. Instead they woe Mids 
vide infrastructure facilities for students who E 
ance in correspondence learning. Such a system Pints 
not only relieve the colleges of the explosive bur se: 
unmctivated students but also enable them to p i 
educational assistance to those who are penine he 
rested in pursuing higher education. Deprived Epi 
glamour, irresponsibility and sense of power ava ne 
in the college campus and confined to their homes, abe. 
of these students would be free from non-academic a nie 
tions and would automaticaliy engage themselves in s 
ous pursuit of studies. 


The colleges themselves will have to recognise pa 
new educational challenge of the near future. The a tO 
humanities and social sciences faculties will continue i 
exist in each college but will be engaged in tasks P 
conventional and more productive than before. Fol ay 
ing the pattern of the university each college faculty aes 
organise its correspondence education programme ing 
preparing teaching and learning materials, organis ce 
ccntact classes, providing individual tutorial gudan 
and so on. There need-not be any restriction on EF 
number of students to be admitted to the college couma 
pondence courses; there need not be any peguchor n 
the number of teachers as all of them would be require 


to undertake the manifold educational tasks. In fact, the 
faculty work becomes 


time-bound and a spiri 


ning materials prepared and distributed 
by each faculty and college attract attention from t 4 
public, the teachers are bound to show a sense of res 
ponsibility and alertness in preparing them. 


Another advantage of college correspondence courses 
is that student 


to low marks, can eq: 
ance in their studies. 
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Today most of the arts and science colleges are in 
shambles mainly because of the presence of the less moti- 
vated students who dominate the art of humanities and 
social science courses. The only way to reform these 
colleges is to provide the students education from a dis- 
tance by organising correspondence courses in each col- 
lege. Such a system would ensure access to higher educa- 
tion for everyone who seeks it without providing occasion 
for a recalcitrant few to hold the very colleges to ransom. 
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